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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——@——. 
R. GLADSTONE will probably move the second reading 
of the Franchise Bill on Monday, when Lord Randolph 
Churchill is to move :— That, in the opinion of this House, 





‘any measure purporting to provide for the better repre- 


sentation of the people, must be accompanied by provisions 
for a proper arrangement of electoral areas,” and will be 
supported in his motion by the Tory Party. The Prime 
Minister is expected to give a much fuller sketch of his intended 


- Redistribution Bill than he gave last Session; but whether he 


will decline to introduce it till the Lords have passed the second 
reading of the Franchise Bill is not yet known. Nor is the 
point very important. What Liberals want is a renewed assur- 
ance that if the Lords again make the passing of the Franchise 
Bill conditional on their approval of the Redistribution Bill, the 
Commons will regard that as a declaration of war, necessitating 
areform of the Lords. 


On Thursday, there was a crowded House assembled to see 
the drawing of the Birmingham “ badger,” as Lord Randolph 
Churchill had termed Mr. Chamberlain, by the Woodstock 
terrier. The terrier, however, turned out to be rather too little 
of a terrier, and too weak for his work. Lord Randolph is slow 
and pertinacious, but not strong. He tracks a scent,—usually, 
however, a false scent,—with skill and patience, especially if 
his prey be weak and timid; but he is not equal to a real 
struggle. The omen for Lord Randolph was not good, when 
Mr. Chamberlain, in the early part of the evening, apologised 
so frankly to Mr. Ritchie and Mr. Thornhill for the blunder 
made in the sugar Blue-book, in which some of their statements 
had been characterised as “ false,”—of course, the word should 
simply have been “ erroneous,”’—in letters of his officials. He 
remarked that it was impossible for him to revise the whole of 
the Blue-book ; that he much regretted the use of the term; 
that he would have the Blue-book cancelled, the offending page 
left out, and the reply of the Members inserted; and that he 
earnestly hoped that his aimende would be accepted as heartily 
as it was given. The Conservative Members were quite satisfied, 
the House cheered, and Mr. Chamberlain, it was clear, was not 
the man to persevere in a wilfully perverse course. 


When Lord Randolph rose to attack Mr. Chamberlain, it was 
obvious that he was conscious of having to make all the play he 
knew, He began by referring to Mr. Gladstone’s strong con- 
demnation of violence on the first night of the Session on his 
Own part and on that of all his colleagues. Lord Randolph 








laborious preoccupations of the Prime Minister. It was obvious 
he could not have read one of Mr. Chamberlain’s recent speeches. 
Those speeches were a tissue of provocations to violence. He 
insisted on the great responsibility of a Minister of the Crown, 
and anticipating that he should be answered by a tu quoque, 
compared the very different authority which his own words 
commanded to that commanded by a member of the Cabinet, 
who thereby incurred a responsibility not only for him- 
self, but for all his colleagues. He then read out all the 
passages in Mr. Chamberlain’s recent speeches which he 
thought provocative,—some of them, we must say, we our- 
selves have thought inconsiderate in a man in his position, and 
certainly wanting in earnest warnings against violence,— 
accompanied by skilful comments, almost all addressed to the 
Trish party, the point of them consisting in the contrast drawn 
between the freedoms taken by a Cabinet Minister in England, 
and the severe punishment inflicted on private Members in 
Treland, for language and conduct much less imprudent. He 
concluded by a laboured attempt to show that the riot in 
Birmingham was planned and prompted by the Liberal Asso- 
ciation, of which Mr. Chamberlain was the moving power,— 
that he knew how likely it was to occur, and could by a word 
have prevented it,—and that he deliberately permitted it to 
proceed. The speech was full of ingenuity,—of too much 
ingenuity by far,—but was visibly wanting in force. 

Mr. Chamberlain commenced his reply by a somewhat too 
indignant attack on Lord Randolph for having explicitly made 
in Birmingham, and made on several different occasions, a very 
different series of charges from those now preferred against 
him, all of which he had now dropped. In Birmingham 
he had declared Mr. Chamberlain to be personally guilty of 
instigating to a riot, of hiring roughs, and of setting on foot 
the whole discomfiture of the Conservatives. Now, that most 
serious charge had utterly disappeared, but had not been with- 
drawn. Its place had been taken by an ingenious piecing 
together of a series of constructive charges of a highly inferen- 
tial and argumentative character. Mr. Chamberlain absolutely 
denied that he had had any part whatever in the recent 
Liberal proceedings at Birmingham. He had known what, 
as a resident and reader of the papers he must know, 
and nothing more. He had neither expected nor feared 
any violence between the two parties, and therefore he took no 
steps to prevent any. He believed the riot to be wholly due 
to the provocation given by the Tories, who had first asked 
Liberals in great numbers to the Aston grounds and sent them 
tickets by thousands, and then provided for deliberate attacks 
upon all who wore the Gladstone badge. He read deposition 
after deposition, sworn in Birmingham by “roughs,” before 
Commissioners appointed to receive oaths, to the effect that they 
had been hired to tear off Gladstone badges and to keep the 
Liberals off the platform. He read letters,—of much greater 
weight,—by persons whose names were given, declaring that 
they were the objects of these attacks; and he read many 
declarations of the way in which the bearers of tickets, 
received from Conservatives themselves, had their tickets 
torn up in their faces as forgeries by the Conservative 
officers stationed at the entrance. Reviewing his speeches and 
contrasting them with Lord Randolph Churchill’s, he declared 
that in none of them had he given any encouragement to 
violence, though he had warned the Tory party in the most 
earnest manner of the danger of provoking it. In conclusion, 
he reiterated these warnings in a manner which led Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill to declare that he personally was threatened 
by Mr. Chamberlain with assassination,—a bad imitation of the 
late Sir Robert Peel’s single mistake in his conflict with Mr. 
Cobden,—at which Mr. Chamberlain only laughed. The 
“badger” was drawn, no doubt, but by no means to the 
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advantage of his assailant, who scored, perhaps, with the Irish 
party, and with the Irish party alone. 


The debate was continued by Mr. Muntz, the Conser- 
vutive Member for North Warwickshire, who called Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech a fresh proof of his audacity; by Sir 
Hardinge Giffard, and others; and by Sir Stafford Northcote, 
who was sure that the Birmingham Liberals were really or- 
ganising interruption when he addressed them, but who had, of 
course, no means of knowing when or how that organisation 
began. Mr. Gladstone defended Mr. Chamberlain in a short 
but cordial speech, and then the House divided, with the result 
that 178 voted against Mr. Chamberlain, and only 214 for him, 
—majority, 36. A great number of Liberals must intentionally 
have stayed away,—a course, in our opinion, not to their credit. 





The rumours of the week from Egypt are all unfavourable; 
but there is no evidence that any of them are true. It is asserted 
in Cairo that Khartoum has fallen; but the officials deny it, 
and it is impossible that such a secret should be kept, while it 
is noticeable that stories of failure are always current in Alex- 
andria during a debate on the Address. A catastrophe might, 
it is thought, benefit the Tories, and the Tories might guarantee 
the Egyptian Debt. A rise on the Stock Exchange is the 
object of half the rumours circulated, especially about Lord 
Northbrook’s opinion, which is, nevertheless, carefully con- 
cealed. All that is known is that Lord Northbrook has 
returned, that Lord Wolseley has started from Wady Halfa 
for Dongola, that six thousand Europeans will by Novem- 
ber 30th be concentrated at the latter place, and that 
the French Government has informed Deputies threatening 
interpellations upon Egypt that by mid-November it expects to 
be in receipt of definite propositions from London. It appears 
certain that the indemnities, £4,000,000, will be paid; and that, 
consequently, some advance of cash is to be made from Great 
Britain, no local loan at reasonable rates being in any way 
possible, 


There is scarcely any reason to hope that Colonel Stewart has 
escaped. The reports from spies are unanimous; and Lord 
Hartington informed the House of Commons on Monday that 
from the communications he had had with Lord Wolseley he was 
afraid there was no longer doubt that he had fallen in the massacre 
which followed the wreck of his steamer. We trust the Govern- 
ment will not fail to find some means of honouring the name 
of this gallant officer, who for so many years, with every in- 
ducement to remain in England, sacrificed himself to make 
another officer’s great task successful. Colonel Stewart, while 
he lived, was always passed over by the people, who lost sight 
of him in looking at General Gordon; but now he is dead, at 
least he should be recognised. If he leaves any living repre- 
sentative, the honours which General Gordon recommended for 
him might be accorded to that representative with an additional 
grace. 


Before our next issue appears, the election to the American 
Presidency will have been decided. The issue is as doubtful as 
ever; but we should say Mr. Blaine’s chances had slightly in- 
creased, the agitation having rearoused party feeling; while the 
allegations as to the laxity of Mr. Cleveland’s private life have de- 
tached from his side many of the religious party, which is, as usual, 
the core of the party in favour of pure government. The Inde- 
pendent newspaper, for example—the most influential religious 
organ in the States—has taken a decided line on this side. No 
new feature has arisen in the contest, except the increased 
interest with which it is watched in France by M. de Lesseps and 
his party. A rumour is afloat that they have succeeded in 
inducing the United States of Columbia to cede the State of 
Panama to France, and thus seat her in full sovereignty right 
across the junction of the two Continents. If Mr. Blaine is 
elected, that bargain, it is said, will fall through; but if not, it 
will be carried out. We are unable to believe a word of the story ; 
though, no doubt, the proprietors of the Panama Canal sadly need 
certain exceptional powers for maintaining public order and a 
good police. To suppose, however, that M. Ferry, with all he 
has on his hands, would place himself in direct antagonism 
both to the United States and Great Britain on behalf of a 
Mercantile Company, and would, in fact, risk war with the Power 
before which Napoleon III., with 50,000 troops in Mexico, fled, 
is prima facie absurd. No Government of Washington, Re- 
publican or Democrat, will tolerate the transfer of sovereignty in 
the Isthmus of Panama to a single European Power. It might 
as we)l sell the sovereignty of the Mississippi. 





. ii 
The Germans have been holding their general election but 


the results will not be known till next week, the rule that 
candidate must have a clear half of all the votes given compelling 
many double appeals to the polls. It is known, however, that 
the united fractions now called “ Liberalists” have suffered 
heavily, losing, it is believed, thirty seats. These have hess 
captured either by Conservatives or by Social Democrats, who 
have won ten seats already, and may end with twenty-two, Tn 
Berlin two Socialists, Singer and Hasenclever, have each received 
more than 24,000 votes, being nearly double the highest numbey 
given to anybody else. It is reported that they have also showy 
strength in Breslau, Branswick, Carlsruhe, Darmstadt, Dresden 
Elberfeld, Erfurt, Gotha, Kénigsberg, Hanover, Magdeburg 
Mayence, and Niirnberg, the “poison” having apparently 
attacked most working cities, however varied in local circum. 
stances. On the other hand, the Clericals return their fy} 
numbers, as do also their weaker allies, the “ Guelfs ” of Han. 
over (11), and the Poles. It is calculated, therefore, that Herr 
Windthorst will still hold the balance of power, and that Prince 
Bismarck cannot organise for his Government a trustworthy 
majority. He will, nevertheless, go on governing, 


The amendment to the Address moved by Mr. Harrington, 
impugning the verdicts in the trial for the Maamtrasna murders, 
has occupied three nights in the week, the mover attacking 
Lord Spencer and the Irish Administration generally with an 
acrimony which alienated several among the few English Radicals 
who had been more or less disposed to support his demand for g 
new inquiry. The essence of his case, such as it was, lay in one 
or two new statements made since the trial by one of the in. 
formers, and in an assertion, denied by the officers on the spot, 
that the informer’s story was dictated by the pressure of Mr, 
Bolton, whose name in itself, with justice, excites distrust in 
every Irishman. Also it is said that the depositions taken 
from the two boys, when both of them were supposed to 
be dying, were not communicated to the counsel for the defence, 
though in the reports of the inquest all the declarations of the 
boys were reported. This was the substance of the case; but it 
was urged by the extreme Irish party with a virulence, of 
which the more moderate lrishmen—Mr. Parnell, Mr. McCarthy, 
and Mr. Charles Russell—strove in vain to avert the bad effect, 
It was clear, in reality, that the animating motive was not s0 
much zeal for injured innocence—for the informer on whom the 
Irish Party relied has certainly given a false story once, besides 
betraying his accomplices,—but fury against the Irish Courts of 
Justice and Government altogether. 


On the other hand, Mr. Trevelyan, Sir William Harcourt, Mr, 
Gladstone, and the English Attorney-General all made very 
powerful speeches to prove that Lord Spencer had been entirely 
right, and had been supported by the judgment of every one 
who had looked into the case, in deciding that there was no 
evidence to justify any reopening of the investigation. What 
three juries had separately decided, under the guidance of an 
able Judge, must be assumed to have very strong evidente in 
its favour, and the evidence had been very strong. There is 
nothing more dangerous than to give the notion that every 
criminal sentence is liable to be set aside on the appearance of 
any vestige of new doubt as to its justness. In this case, there 
was no such doubt. The amendment was eventually negatived 
by 219 votes against 48,—Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Gorst, 
Mr. E. Clarke, and Mr. MacIver, among the Tories, voting for the 
amendment, as well as Mr. Cowen, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Storey, 
and Mr. Charles Russell. 


The debate raised by Sir Henry Holland on Wednesday about 
South Africa, did not advance matters much, though it elicited 
a speech of some importance from Mr. Ashley. Itis clear from 
that speech that the Government refuse to deal with a variety 
of native questions, such as the danger of the Swazies, which 
are strongly pressed on their attention, but are going to deal 
with those of most importance. That is to say, they are about 
to defend the Zulu Reserves, if attacked or even threatened; 
they are about to punish the murderers of Mr. Bethell, trying 
them, Mr. Ashley suggests, by court-martial; and they are 
organising a force to defend Bechuanaland. In this they will have 
the aid of the Cape Government, a fact on which Mr. Ashley dwelt 
with pleasure, as being the very first instance in which the Dutch 
settlers had shown a disposition to support British authority. 
That support obliges the Colonial Office to await the negotia- 
tions which the Government of the Cape desire to carry through ; 
but the marauders into Montsioa’s territory will, in any case 
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led. The weakness of Mr. Ashley’s statement lay, as 
Mr. Forster showed, in the fact that it allowed the Cape Ministry 

‘patch up an arrangement; and its strength, in the clear 
pf os it afforded that the Government will do all that is 
ried thongh it is desirous, possibly over-desirous, to restrain | 
. “ion of action as closely as possible. It does not want, in | 
a English, the task of reconquering South Africa, though it 
qill not shrink even from that, if justice requires it to be done. 


be expe 


| 
ie | 
Paris is, it appears, vexed with the same problem as London, | 
_the failure of the price of bread to decline with the price of 
jour, So great is the discontent caused by the present price 

of the manufactured article, that the attention of the Govern- 

ment has been attracted, and the Prefect of the Seine has asked 
the bakers to reduce their rates. He hinted, moreover, that if they 
didnot he might be compelled tore-establish the Assize of Bread— 

the law of the maximum—which, under one form or another, has 

yen in force from 1793 to last year. The bakers, however, who 

form a strict Trades Union, have refused the request, by a vote 

of 341 to 204, alleging the odd reason that, as there are more 

bakers than there used to be, they must charge more. We 

suppose that means that the area of sale for each baker has 

been reduced; but it is curious political economy. The odd 

fuct is that neither in Paris nor London do we hear of large 
companies founded to sell common bread, though, if the profit 

be as great as is represented, that must be a fair outlet for 

capital. May not capital be just a bit of a fool, as Sydney 
Smith said Consols were ? 


It is said that the Tories seriously intend to call for a Com- 
mission of Inquiry into the state of trade and agriculture, and 
on Wednesday Mr. Chaplin delivered an address upon that 
subject. He wanted an inquiry, he said, because he felt sure 
that the trae cause of the losses in agriculture was foreign 
competition ; of the decay in the home trade, the losses in agri- 
culture; and of the depression in foreign trade, the shutting-up 
of markets by hostile tariffs. His evident idea is to restore 
agriculture by taxing imported food, which is, of course, 
possible, if the community likes to pay a few millions into 
the pockets of landlords, who would raise their rents; and to 
open foreign ports by a war of tariffs, which is impossible under 
the “ most-favoured-nation ” clause of our treaties, and useless 
if it were possible. Does Mr. Chaplin really believe that we 
can export goods without receiving imports in payment? The 
imports which he grumbles at are payments, not deductions from 
wealth; and an effort to shut them out is just as sensible as it 
would be for Mr. Chaplin to decline to sell his corn or stock 
because he wanted to be paid in pillar dollars. He must take 
currency or go without; and in commerce, the currency used in 
payment is the produce of the country paying. 


The extraordinary ignorance which still exists as to the 


| plainest economical laws, is well illustrated by a recent corre- 


spondence between Mr. Fawcett and some stupid people, who 
complain that the paper for postage-stamps is bought abroad. 
Mr. Fawcett replies by stating that the paper is bought by 
a contractor, not by Government; but as this contractor 
makes stamps for all the world, English workmen receive 
from abroad more than he ever sends there. That is final, of 
course, but even that argument is unnecessary. If Mr. De la 
Rue buys paper abroad, he does it to reduce his contract price 
to the Post Office. The request to interfere with that is, 
therefore, a request that all British households may be 
taxed in order that one British paper-maker may be enriched. 
In Nottingham some worthy people are quite enraged because 
Mr. Mundella has a factory abroad, and entirely forget that the 
profit of that factory comes to be spent here. They might as 
well complain that their Member owned a mine in Chili, and 
made it too profitable. 


The Times correspondent in Paris wishes greatly for English 
mediation between France and China, and recommends a plan 
of campaign to M. Ferry which is positively absurd. He advises 
that the coast of China should not be attacked, that Formosa 
should: be abandoned, and that the French, concentrating in 
Tonquin, should invade and hold the province of Yunnan until 
the Chinese yielded. ‘The secret calculation is that this project 
would alarm the Government of India, which would thus be 
brought in Burmah into almost direct contact with the French; 


E but that Government, fortunately, is fairly well informed. It 


Will let France try to conquer Yunnan, if M. Ferry is ignorant 
‘tough to make the attempt, with profound equanimity, 








confident that France will have more than enough to do fora 
century or two. Yunnan is part of the solid mass of China; 
would be defended by the people, as well as the dynasty, to the 
last; and would take more troops to garrison it than would 
suffice to seize Pekin. The enterprise would overtax France 
and England in alliance; and with Chinese troops pouring in 
masses into Tonquin, and threatening Bacninh, is positively 


| absurd. 


Lord Malmesbury, whose Reminiscences and whose sagacious 
worldly judgments we have criticised in another column, has had 
almost more success than his rather confased memories of his 
youth deserved in eliciting a letter, first from Lord Blachford, 
and then from Cardinal Newman himself, in correction of the 
hazy impressions recorded by Lord Malmesbury concerning 
Mr. Newman’s Oriel tutorship. Lord Blachford has shown 
that Lord Malmesbury confoanded Mr. Newman with Mr. 
James,—in other words, a wise disciplinarian with one who 
was much more disciplined by his pupils than were his 
pupils by him,—while the Cardinal, ia his letter to Tuesday's 
Daily News, has shown that he had a great, and, on the whole, 
a successful, fight to restore discipline at Oriel; that his chiet 
difficulty lay with the aristocratic youths who thought them- 
selves too great to be either humble or obedient; and that he 
was not supported in his reforms, as he ought to have been, by 
the highest authorities of the College. Lord Malmesbury is 
shrewd enough in judging men of the world. But shrewdneas 
of that kind is often perfectly consistent with remarkable 
obtuseness to the evidence of high genius and of still higher 
spiritual ardour. In the case of Mr. Newman, he evidently had 
but dim eyes and deaf ears. 


Canon MacColl has achieved a remarkable success in the 
City by uniting with him the Nonconformists of his parish 
in an earnest effort to enlarge the usefulness of his church in 
Botolph Lane. On Thursday, the Dean of St. Paul's preached 
in that church a sermon of rare beauty and power on the con- 
stant struggle between the downward and the upward forces at 
work in our world,—the steady decay and the steady renova- 
tion,—throwing out a curious hint, which he did not develop, 
that men may hope not only to attenuate some of the most per- 
manent of the disintegrating causes at work in Society, but 
perhaps absolutely to extinguish some of them. We should like 
to know to what the Dean referred in this last suggestion. After 
the service, a Junch was given in Fishmongers’ Hall, under the 
auspices of the Fishmongers themselves, in which the uniqne 
feature presented itself that High Churchmen and Dissenters 
appeared together in hearty co-operation for the spiritual good 
of the parish whose #hurch had just been restored and beautified. 
There were able statesmen present. Lord Napier and Ettrick 
spoke with an ability which made men wonder at his habitual 
silence in the House of Lords; and one of the youngest, Mr. 
G. W. E. Russell, made two speeches as humorous as they 
were earnest; but, after all, the feature of the festival was the 
striking mutual respect and good-will between Canon MacColl 
and his Nonconformist ex-Churchwarden, Mr. Johnston, whose 
speech on the charity which there ought to be amongst 
Christians of different Churches, struck a far deeper note than is 
usual on such occasions. 


An attempt has been made in letters to the Tiines,—which 
receive a certain amount of encouragement from that journal, 
—to advocate the appropriation of the incomes of Deaneries to 
Suffragan Bishoprics, and to abolish the Deans themselves, 
whose chief work: it is said to be “ to keep the Bishop out of their 
cathedrals.” We doubt very much indeed the wisdom of the pro- 
posal. It would be easy, we think, to show that one of the 
great moderating influences in our Church has been the influ- 
ence exercised by the Deans, who are at once more independent 
of criticism than the Bishops, and more at leisure to forma 
sound, scholarly, and conscientious opinion of theirown. Where 
should we find a jadgment so serene and courageous as that of 
the Dean of St. Paul's ?—where one so spirit-stirring and 
popular, without a trace of time-servingness, as that of the Dean 
of Manchester? The whole body of English Deans would con- 
tain, on the whole, more divines whom the laity trust,and more 
who serve as interpreters both of the thoughts of the laity to 
the clergy, and of the thoughts of the clergy to the Bishops, 
than the whole Bench of Bishops. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 190} to 1003. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL AND MR. 
CHAMBERLAIN. 


ie reports of the debate and division of Thursday night 
will be read by the graver men of all parties with that sense 
of anxiety and regret which is beginning to be the predominant 
feeling in relation to the proceedings of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. In the first place, crowded as the House was and eager 
for the fray, the subject of debate did not excuse the waste of 
time devoted to it. Lord Randolph Churchill had no serious 
case, and knew he had no serious case. We are not saying 
that Mr. Chamberlain had not been somewhat rash in some of 
his speeches. We are not assuming for a moment that his 
account of the origin of the Birmingham riot is convincing, 
or the last word that can be said. Obviously there will be 
a whole labyrinth of confused charges and counter-charges 
to disentangle at Birmingham, which Birmingham is quite 
competent to disentangle, without wasting the time of the 
House of Commons, It is, no doubt, idle, as Sir Hardinge 
Giffard said, to attach any very great weight to the sworn oaths of 
reputed roughs incriminating themselves. A great deal of that 
part of Mr. Chamberlain’s case will probably turn out to be 
weak enough, though we have no doubt that the testimony of 
the respectable Liberals who were maltreated and knocked 
down for wearing the Gladstone badge is perfectly trustworthy. 
Doubtless, similar evidence will be produced on the other side 
by respectable Conservatives. When a riot of this kind is 
got up, there is almost always fault on both sides; and 
we should be astounded to hear that in Birmingham 
the fault lay exclusively on either side. But fortu- 
nately that is not the question. The only question 
justifying a debate in the House of Commons at all was the 
personal relation of Mr. Chamberlain to the violence of the 
Liberals. Now, Lord Randolph Churchill, though he had made 
at Birmingham the most damaging and explicit accusations 
against Mr. Chamberlain of personal complicity in that violence, 
—nay, of more than complicity, of being the author of it,— 
did not venture to repeat one word of that accusation in the 
House of Commons, and set up a purely constructive and 
inferential case, which Mr. Chamberlain had not the smallest 
difficulty in tearing to tatters. No reasonable Member of 
the House of Commons,—wheiher Conservative or Liberal, 
—after hearing Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, can have felt 
the smallest doubi that Mr. Chamberlain had nothing in 
the world to do with the disturbance, that he had never 
anticipated it, that he had no reason to anticipate it, 
and that, whoever was responsible for it, he was as 
little responsible for it as Sir Stafford Northcote him- 
self. Now, that was really the only accusation which 
could have justified for a moment the waste of time in the 
House of Commons. We do not say that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speeches have aiways been as prudent as they ought to have been, 
or that they contained the earnest condemnations of violence 
which it would have been very desirable that they should have 
contained. We do not affirm that at all. But is this the 
first time that a junior Member of the Cabinet has acted with 
a certain impatience and want of caution which his chiefs 
might have reason to regret? Of course, everybody knows 
that it is not; and that though it may be fair enough for the 
Tory Members to reflect incidentally on Mr. Chamberlain's 
rashness, there was nothing at all in his conduct to justify the 
waste of a whole debate in times like these, on a minute 
criticism of his speeches. The first and most serious subject 
of regret, then, is that this time was thus wasted; and 
especially does it seem to us a subject of regret that Sir 
Stafford Northcote, with his usual docility when the -ex- 
tremists of his party teach him what he should do, sustained 
Lord Randolph in the course he had taken. 

But that is not the only subject of regret which the report 
of the evening’s debate suggests to Liberals. We think it ex- 
tremely discreditable to the Liberal Party that so many of 
them stayed away from the division after hearing the debate. 
We are no personal partisans of Mr. Chamberlain. It has 
often been our fate to differ from him, and to criticise, more 
or less unfavourably, the spirit of his speeches. But all the 
more, we hold that he ought to be supported, and supported 
strenuously, by the Liberals at large when an unfair attack, 
such as that of Thursday night, is made upon him, and when 
he succeeds in disposing triumphantly of the charges brought 





forward. The House was crowded on both sides 
Randolph Churchill made the most he could of the thi 
materials ever got together by a man in his position forthe 
preferring of a grave charge. That the soberer Conservati 
were a little ashamed of his speech, the comparatively endl 
vote of 178—which included some eight Parnellites—in an; 
of the strong whip issued, sufficiently shows. The Lihey “4 
whether Whigs or Radicals, ought to have rallied in their fyl} 
strength to the support of Mr. Chamberlain, and it js obvi 
that many of them abandoned him. We regard this ag a 
discreditable in a case where a spiteful attack had been maj 
on hfm, and no serious fault of any kind had been brou hi 
home to him. The Moderates may think, as we have oft 
thought, that Mr. Chamberlain is a little reckless, That i 
no reason for not supporting him when he is charged no} 
with recklessness, but with actions wholly alien to his nature 
and to his career. How can the Moderates expect to wig 
concessions from the Radicals, when they abandon the 
Radicals to the wrath of the enemy at the first note of 
danger ? 

Another subject of regret is the relation of the debate tp 
the Irish party. Lord Randolph Churchill’s speech was one 
long bid for the support of Mr. Parnell and his friends, The 
bid was not, on the whole, very successful. It attracted a fom 
Parnellite votes and one Parnellite speech ; but on the whole 
the Parnellites appear to have been under no guidance, and {p 
have voted or stayed away as they listed. None the less, we 
have the very disagreeable phenomenon of extreme Tories 
bidding for the support of the disloyal party in Ireland, 
and bidding for it with a will. And none the less, too, we 
have the evidence how little of true statesmanship there 
is in the guidance of that party. Mr. Parnell had a great 
opportunity. If he had been wise, he would have mocked 
at Lord Randolph Churchill’s bid, but availed himself 
of Lord Randolph Churchill's arguments so far as they 
affected Ireland. He would have said that for himself he 
saw no pretext for condemning Mr. Chamberlain, that Mr, 
Chamberlain had but exercised the liberty of speaking frankly 
and without violence on the politics of the day; but that 
it was too true that for Irishmen to do the same is regarded 
as a crime, and that while it remains a crime, Irishmen could 
never admit the justice of the British Administration in Ireland, 
That would have made a great impression in the House; 
whereas the plea of Mr. MacCarthy, junior, for his vote against 
Mr, Chamberlain, that English politicians ought not to be 
permitted to do what Irish politicians cannot do without 
risking imprisonment and shame, is a plea not of statesmanship, 
but of sullen spite. If he thinks Mr. Harrington’s imprisonment 
a disgrace to Ireland, he must think Mr, Chamberlain’s liberty 
of speech a credit to England. The retort, “ What we mayn't 
do with impunity, you shan’t do with impunity,” is the whine 
of political envy, not the reproach of political indignation, 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s unrebuked bid for the Parnellite 
vote, and the complete failure on the part of the Irish Ex 
tremists to avail themselves of the opportunity opened to 
them, are alike discreditable to the Tories and to the Irish 
Nationalists. 

On the whole, the debate will not increase the reputation of 
any one except Mr. Chamberlain. He came out of it a dix 
tinctly stronger man than he went into it. The Government 
came out of it blameless, for they gave a loyal support to their 
colleague—whom, indeed, it would have been impossible for 
them to abandon, and whom they certainly never dreamt of 
abandoning. Lord Randolph Churchill came out of it just 
what he went in, a politician who makes charges which he 
cannot substantiate.—for which he cannot even offer 4 
tittle of evidence,—but which he never retracts, preferring 
rather to cover them by other charges, which, again, he cat- 
not substantiate, but for which he can collect, with a good 
deal of effort and manipulation, a plausible case,—plausible 
at least to the eyes of partisan passion. The Conservative 
leader came out of it as he generally does,—a little the weaker 
for attempting to sustain a colleague of whose strategy he 
could not possibly have approved. A considerable number of 
Moderate Liberals came out of it all the weaker for having 
deserted a colleague whom they ought to have supported 
strenuously under so unjust an attack. And the House af 
Commons came out of it none the stronger for having shown 
once more that it cannot protect itself against the gross waslé 
of time which these acrimonious personal debates invariably 
cause, and which, nevertheless, are evidently listened to with 
more interest than debates on the most momentous issues ¢ 
political life. 
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_— 
THE GOVERNMENT AND THE IRISH PARTY. 


FTER the debate on the Maamtrasna murder trials, we 

are not greatly surprised to hear that almost all the 
members of the Parnellite Party have declared their intention 
of voting against the second reading of the Franchise Bill. 
We at least feel no regret at that announcement. That the 
British Government should ever deny anything in the nature of 
true justice to Ireland simply from the fear of being accused 
of anew * Kilmainham Treaty,” would seem to us the greatest 
ossible falling-off from the standard of courage and disinter- 
estedness to which the policy of the Government hitherto has 
accustomed us. But it is obvious that the frank concession 
of true justice to Ireland implies the equally steady refusal of 
what would not be justice, but the greatest injustice; and we 
can conceive no form of injustice greater than the reopening of 
criminal trials with which there is no plausible reason of 
any kind, however faint, for expressing dissatisfaction,—bar- 
ring always the one supreme reason that the Irish people 
eagerly catch at something very much short of a real excuse 
for throwing discredit on the administration of every 
Government in that unhappy island. What a reasonable 
Englishman has to ask himself in reviewing the Maamtrasna 
debate is simply this,—Supposing that the same trial had been 
conducted in the same way and with the same result in Eng- 
land, would he regard the grounds advanced for an inde- 
pendent reinvestigation of the case as sufficient, insufficient, or 
totally worthless? We have no hesitation in saying that had 
this been the question, nine out of every ten Englishmen 
would have declared the grounds to be totally worthless, 
while nine out of every ten of the minority who did 
not think them totally worthless, would have held 
them to be quite insufficient to justify so very grave and 
dangerous a proceeding as the reopening of a criminal trial 
conducted by an able Judge, by thoroughly earnest and com- 
petent counsel, with the same conclusion three times arrived 
at by independent juries. Let any Englishman read the 
speeches of Mr. Justin McCarthy, for instance, and Mr. Charles 
Russell—the most moderate and the least irritating speeches to 
an ordinary Englishman for the reopening of the investigation 
—and then read the replies of Mr. Gladstone and Sir Henry 
James, and he will not doubt for a moment what he would have 
said, if the question had been one affecting English instead 
of Irish justice, and English instead of Irish crime. Most of 
us would have said simply that to reopen the inquiry in such 
a case would be itself a crime, since it would afford a prece- 
dent for reopening the trial of every murderer who might 
happen to be convicted in the future. We doubt if there be 
a trial for murder of which we have ever read the record, 
concerning which doubts could not be raised at least as reason- 
able as those raised by Mr. Harrington and his colleagues con- 
cerning those convicted of the Maamtrasna murders. Indeed, 
the case of the Parnellites implies not merely the general and 
reiterated blundering of Counsel, Judge, and three Juries, but also 
the assumption (1), that a respectable priest had voluntarily 
recommended men in whose innocence he was disposed to 
believe, to confess their guilt, knowing that it would involve 
the certain conviction and execution of another man who did 
not confess his guilt ; and (2), that of four men who were thus 
innocent, but who pleaded guilty, in order to escape a capital 
sentence, not one could have proved that he was elsewhere during 
the night of the murders. These are in themselves most startling 
assumptions. We may fairly say that if a respectable Irish 
priest would shrink from anything in the world, he would 


. ~-shrink from getting a man hanged who steadily maintained his 


innocence, by advising other men, whose guilt was also doubtful 
to him, to declare themselves guilty. And we may also 
say without unreasonableness, that if four men who were all 
absent from the scene of a great crime have no witnesses to 
prove where any one of them was on the night of that crime, 
orif all of them prefer the certainty of a long sentence of penal 
servitude to the chance of breaking down in an attempt to prove 
their innocence, human nature in Ireland is a totally different 
thing from human nature elsewhere. To sum up the drift 
of the debate,—not only have we the results arrived at by the 
three Juries; not only have we no new evidence, except the 
new statements furnished by an informer who now swears 
that he swore falsely before,—but we have had the whole 
evidence now offered to the Crown carefully considered by 
Lord Spencer, under the advice of the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland and the Home Secretary of England, and 
declared wholly unworthy of credit. If reasonable English- 
men are to credit what such authorities on their official re- 





sponsibility declare wholly unworthy of credit, the foundations 
of the State are themselves rottenness. It is absurd to urge 
the broken utterances of one delirious boy, and the translated 
statements of a child of nine who was considered too childish 
to know the nature of an oath,—all of which statements, more- 
over, came out fully on the Coroner’s inquest, and have been 
carefully re-considered by the authorities in question,—against 
such responsible judgments as these. The very fact that you 
proposed to ignore such judgments on such a mere pretext as 
that, would show that you regarded the whole system of justice 
in the United Kingdom as pure haphazard. And no doubt 
that is the real significance of the Irish attack. The true movers 
in that attack did not pretend to disguise that they regarded 
Lord Spencer as concerned in a conspiracy for the defeat of 
justice. Englishmen know better; they know that there is 
not in the whole realm a man more deserving of honour and 
reverence, or more willing to hazard his life in the cause of 
justice, than Lord Spencer. If we abandoned Lord Spencer to 
the wrath of this clique of embittered fanatics, we should show 
a sort of infidelity that would justify despair of the Empire. 
Perhaps it is not wonderful that Mr. Harrington, Mr. O’Brien, and 
men who believe—wrongly or rightly—that they have suffered 
grievous injustice under English rule, should be wholly incapable 
of doing Lord Spencer justice. But that is no reason why those 
who know him as Englishmen know him, should not let their 
loyalty and their profound gratitude to him be plainly expressed. 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech has embodied the feeling of the whole of 
Great Britain; and it will not in the least degree injure the 
cause of the County Franchise, or any other cause which Mr. 
Gladstone advocates, if the Parnellites desert him in consequence 
of that speech. For every Irish fanatic whom he angers he 
will gain the hearty thanks of probably three times as many 
Englishmen and Scotchmen, and of not a few, though much 
fewer, Irishmen also, 

For the truth must be told that the Parnellite Party do 
not wield quite so much influence in the British realm as they 
flatter themselves that they wield. A few political free-lances, 
like Lord Randolph Churchill and his followers, may occa- 
sjonally combine with them, though they generally at least 
discredit themselves by doing so; a few extreme Radicals, 
who make a crotchet of distrusting officials, may follow 
the example; but it is not the menaces of the Parnellites, 
but a serious belief that Ireland can be governed only 
by a justice long refused, and far too long delayed even 
after the refusal had been seen to be unjust, which has passed 
such measures as the Irish Land Act, the Arrears Act, and 
the Irish Church Disestablishment Act. It is no fascination 
for the character of Mr. Parnell, no confidence in any of his 
followers, which has converted English Liberals to the cause 
of justice. If anything could have alienated them from 
that cause it would have been the policy of the Irish 
Party; and sincerely as we should condemn even a single 
injustice committed from the feeling of distrust and dislike 
which they have aroused, it is quite certain that nothing has 
injured the Liberal Government so much, in the opinion of 
hasty politicians, as the superficial appearance its acts hare 
sometimes presented of concession to the Parnellites. In the pre- 
sent case they have shown how gross is the misrepresentation that 
Ministers are always trying to conciliate the Parnellites: and 
they will be all the stronger for the incident. Doubtless, 
nothing can be sadder than the fact that the lightest evidence 
which tends to throw discredit on the Administration in Ireland, 
even when it involves the personal honour of one of the most 
honourable Englishmen who ever served his country, is greedily 
caught at by Irish credulity and accepted as convincing, even 
where the same evidence produced in an English case would 
hardly convince even the weakest of the weak. That is the great 
legacy to our generation, of former English misdeeds in Ireland. 
But though we are bound to repent as heartily as we can of those 
misdeeds, the worst form which repentance could take would be 
to emulate the credulity of Irish hatred, and fail in our allegi- 
ance to men whom we know to be the true pillars of the State. 
The Government are all the stronger for the Maamtrasna 
debate, even though it should result, as it very likely will 
result, in the desertion of the Parnellites to the side of the 
Lords and the Tories. 


LORD WOLSELEY'S INSTRUCTIONS. 


{gee is no justice whatever in describing the Instructions 
issued by the Government to Lord Wolseley on his depar- 
ture from Cairo for Dongola as weak and indecisive. They are 
unusually clear, quite free from circumlocution, and decisive to 
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the point of doggedness. We do not altogether like them, be- 
cause we think them so incomplete as to raise falsely injurious 
impressions; and we can quite understand how, to those who 
desire to hold Khartoum, and to those who are anxious to recon- 
quer the Soudan, they must appear almost ludicrously weak and 
insufficient. But the British Ministers are determined that 
Egypt shall abandon the Soudan, and that Khartoum shall 
have a native,—that is, a Soudanese Government ; and for any 
commentary to be just, those primary decisions must be 
acknowledged as the bases of their action. From first to last, 
the Government have been decisive to obstinacy in their 
course. They will not, they have said all through, annex 
Egypt, or assume a Protectorate involving direct and exclusive 
rights. They will not help Egypt, or suffer Egypt, to recon- 
quer the Soudan, and they will have no responsibility for the 
ultimate fate of Khartoum. All they will dois to rescue General 
Gordon, and the garrison which has stood by him; and this 
they consider a hardship foreed upon them by untoward 
circumstances, by the General’s view of his duty, and 
by ill-instructed English opinion. So thinking, their 
clear duty is to spare the British taxpayer, to re- 
strain the natural ardour of their military agents, and to 
limit the scope of their enterprise to the most necessary 
objects. They order Lord Wolseley, therefore, to leave the 
Equatorial Provinces alone, as entirely outside the sphere of 
his operations; to abstain from using force to rescue the 
garrison of Sennaar, inasmuch as that would involve an ex- 
pedition up the Blue Nile; and to regard Khartoum as the 
furthest southward point to which advance is permitted. In- 
deed, he is not to go to Kbartoum at all if he can help it, the 
idea evidently being that if he reaches Dongola the prospect of 
his approach will so strengthen General Gordon that he can 
and will ascend the river with his garrison in safety. If, how- 
ever, it is indispensable to go to Khartoum, then Lord 
Wolseley is to confine himself to two objects,—namely, the 
rescue of General Gordon and Colonel Stewart, together with 
the Egyptian garrison and the civil employés, and the creation 
of some sort of government to leave behind him,—the one 
suggested tentatively being that of Arab chiefs, to be sub- 
sidised by the Egyptian Government. We cannot imagine how 
orders could be made more distinct ; and, as we all know, for 
the end sought, means have been supplied in profusion. The 
Pall Mall Gazette and the Times fret over a missing railway 
from Suakim to Berber, and over the coming evacuation of 
Khartoum, and over the want of any trustworthy machinery 
for governing that city in a civilised manner; but the Ministry 
do not want to secure the results which would alone justify 
the railway, and the holding of Khartoum, and the setting-up 
of a civilised Government there. They want a different result, 
namely, an Egypt relieved of the burden of defending, or 
governing, or caring about any portion of Ethiopia beyond 
Nady Halfa, which is treated throughout as the extreme out- 
post to the South of the Egyptian Dominion. General 
Wolseley has ample force, he will reach Dongola, and he can 
reach Khartoum; and that is all that the Government, as 
trustee for the British people, think it right to attempt. If 
they are right in the limitation of their view, they are right 
in these Instructions, which are, be it remembered, backed by 
exceedingly strong action. They are sending with Lord 
Wolseley a force which would put everything straight in 
South Africa, and they are spending a sum of money which 
would fortify every British coaling-station beyond the reach of 
any probable attack. They are, in fact, acting strongly and 


ably upon their theory of the situation ; and it is on that, and 
not on their action, that honest debate must turn. 

So far as the Soudan and Khartoum are concerned, we hold 
their theory clearly right. It seems to us madness to suggest 
that we should assume the responsibility of governing the 
vast regions between Khartoum and Lake Nyanza, with their 
terrible expanses, unknown tribes, and absence of resources 
from which a sufficient revenue van be levied. If we make 
the attempt, we must secure order, however imperfect, and 
adiminister justice, however rough, and put down slavery, 
however firmly rooted; and merely to perform those tasks 
effectually would take a garrison which we could not spare, 
and involve an outlay which, after the first heat of conquest 
haz passed, the taxpayer would bitterly resent. He does not 
like paying the few troops needed in our own white Colonies, 
and would never consent to spend millions for years on-end, 
ou the garrison of a tropical empire from which he derived 
nothing,—not even position in the world. If the philan- 
thropie argument is employed—and there is really no other of 
any strength—we are doing our share of the world’s work in 





. . initio... 
Africa, in the extreme South, and in the huge slice of W, 
Africa—including, it would seem from the recent negollaline 
with Germany, the whole valley of the Lower Nigenone 
which we claim dominion or supremacy, or the exclusive ioht 
of arbitration among native tribes. We simply cannot gore 
all East Africa ; and, unless we are going to do it, we do pe 
want Khartoum. It must govern itself, as Timbuctoo does ; and 
if it cannot avoid anarchy, must just be anarchical till it can 
It is not our fault if the people on the Upper Nile cannot 
manage their own affairs, when they have full liberty to do 
so; nor is it our interest or our duty to prevent their sub. 
mitting, if they please, to the Mahdi at El Obeid. Our single 
duty is to protect Egypt; and our only quarrel with the 
“Instructions” is that they have been published wjthou 
any hint of the way in which that protection is to be afforded 
They involve, if not the surrender of Khartoum to the Mahdi. 
at least the possibility of such surrender; for the subsidised 
ebiefs, whatever their promises, are not likely to resist him for 
any length of time. With a chief like the Mahdi at Khar. 
toum, and the organised tribes behind him, Egypt is not safe 
and must be protected at some point along the river. The 
Government, to all appearance, have selected Wady Halfa as 
the terminal point of easy communication, and we haye 
nothing to say in objection; but are they going to protect 
Wady Halfa? If they are, the question ends, for no force from 
the South can pass the Europeans, defended by fortifications,and 
in full communication with Europe ; but if they are not, where 
is the security even for the policy officially accepted, not to say 
for any kind of British ascendancy in Cairo? The Egyptians 
cannot defend themselves, and the ascent of the Mahdi towards 
Egypt Proper is as inconsistent with the Ministerial policy as 
with that which we have ourselves supported. We do not doubt 
the Government, in the course of the debate upon supplies for 
the Expedition, will give us assurances upon this matter; but 
we regret that the assurances should not have accompanied 
the publication of the Instructions. Without them the world, 
and especially the Conservative world, is left to think that the 
Government is abandoning all south of Wady Halfa, without 
considering the aggressive force which may take possession of 
the abandoned districts. We have no doubt the Government 
have considered the whole subject, and we can faintly see that 
they may have a policy which would protect Egypt without 
governing it; but they should have indicated that policy to the 
world, and have avoided a reproach of weakness which is, at 
first sight, plausible. It is utterly unfounded, for they are 
pressing steadily, we had almost written ruthlessly, to a well- 
defined end; but with the central point of their whole scheme 
still left obscure, the people have to take too much on trust, 





MR. JOIN MORLEY ON THE LORDS. 


R. MORLEY did a public service by the second half of 

his speech at Birmingham on Tuesday, which was 

really an appeal to the electors to express their view as to the 
future of the House of Lords. It is of the highest importance 
to all statesmen, and especially to all Conservative statesmen, 
to understand that view ; and this the more because as yet the 
view is only an instinctive one. The people are as yet feeling, 
rather than thinking. Their most trusted leaders are still 
hoping against hope that the Lords will yield, and have 
suggested no positive plan either of reform or abolition ; their 
representatives have considered no scheme, and their advisers 
in the Press still adhere to the discussion of abstract prin- 
ciples. The instinctive view of multitudes is, nevertheless, 
often as wise and always as important as their matured 
view, more especially when the rulers of the country are 99 
situated that they may be forced in a few weeks to takea 
momentous decision upon which all light will be advantageous, 
and more especially “light from below.” The situation, as we 
read it, is in this wise. There is still a chance of what is 
called ** compromise,” that is, of some almost nominal conces- 
sion by the Liberal Government, which may enable the more 
reasonable or less active Tory Peers to say that they can, with- 
out humiliation, abstain from voting upon Lord Salisbury’s 
propositions. There is still a possibility that, even without 
such compromise, a majority of Peers may act as they would 
have acted had the Duke of Wellington been alive to guide 
them. But the balance of probabilities is that the Peers will 
be obstinate, and that a Dissolution will be forced on in which 
the predominant issue will be the status of the House of Lords. 
If those circumstances arise, the Liberal leaders must make up 
their minds rapidly, must propose a definite plan, and must 
adhere to it; and Members who, like Mr. John Morley, dare, 
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+ the risk of prematurely pledging themselves, to ask for the 
. glar opinion, do a service to the country. That opinion, 
however formless, and however inchoate, will still be a useful 
‘de to the statesmen, more especially upon the primary 
onestion Whether there shall be a Second Chamber at all. 
the wish of the people upon that point, as apart from their 
jecision, is a grand factor in the problem. 
We are not in the least inclined to dogmatise upon the matter, 
or to underrate the amazing and, as we believe, the alarm- 
ing difficulty of ascertaining beforehand the opinion of so com- 
Jex, and upon many questions so reticent, a body as the 
electors of the United Kingdom. For anything we can tell, 
ihe new electors may be fanatical for or against a Peerage, or the 
whole of each party may vote for or against a House of Lords, 
or there may be found in each an unexpected line of cleavage. 
It is only an impression, therefore, that we give, but it is a 
strong one—that the body of the people and the statesmen 
favourable to reform as yet differ widely upon the subject. 
The latter incline towards a Second Chamber, and generally 
towards a Chamber with a large admixture of the aristocratic 
element. They do not care much that this Chamber should be 
éstrong,” in the sense of being a bulwark against revolution, 
for they know that no Chamber not elective throughout can 
ibly be that ; but they do care that it should be efficient 
for purposes of advice and revision, and that it should be in 
acoord, to a working extent, with the Lower House. They, 
therefore, incline to some plan either of winnowing the Lords— 
which we still think is the best, if the Lords are to be retained 
at all—or of “improving” the House by introducing large 
numbers, either of Life-Peers, or of eminent persons who 
would be Peers—as in Louis Philippe’s Upper House—but not 
necessarily Lords, either in name or social estimation. All 
such plans are, of course, inchoate and unrevised; but that 
is, we imagine, the general drift of thought among the 
Ministry, though there may be a few politicians who, like 
Mr. James Bryce in his striking paper in the Contemporary 
for November, are inclined to consider some scheme for 
an elected House. This is not, however, so far as we can 
observe, in any way the desire of the people. Their notion is 
amuch rougher and simpler one. They want to be done with 
the Lords as a corporate body. That was the formal decision 
of the very large meeting of Londoners in Hyde Park last 
Sunday, which, by the confession of strong Tories, was in 
respectability and earnestness far above the average of such 
assemblages. That was the obvious decision of the Birmingham 


‘audience, which went into raptures at the first word from Mr. 


Morley hinting that the hour of abolition had arrived, and 
heartily cheered his refusal to accept any Second Chamber at 
all; and that, so far as we have seen—and we make it a busi- 
ness to see—has been the decision of every Liberal meeting, so 
far as it was not controlled by more cautious or half-convinced 
leaders. ‘“‘ End ’em!” is the spontaneous verdict of the crowd, 
as admitted even by Mr. Bryce, who desires a Second Chamber. 
And it is easy to understand why this should be the case, 
though we confess we did not expect such popular unanimity. 
The last thirty years of the House of Lords,—years in which 
it has done so little, except prevent good legislation, in which 
it has founded nothing, and suggested nothing, and gradually 
lost the power of affecting the fate of Ministries,—have bred in 
the common people not only the “ bitterness” against the 
Lords of which Mr. Bryce speaks, but a habit of contempt 
for them, which has affected even reports of their pro- 
ceedings. The popular idea is that the House is not a 
machine at all, turning out anything useful or ornamental, 
but a sort of sleeper laid across the legislative rails, which 
must be passed, often with a dangerous jerk, but which is of 
itself motionless. They do not see why those Lords who are 
eloquent should not talk in the Commons, or, as they do in 
the Recess, outside ; and think if the corporate body ceased to 
act, there would be no particular change in politics. The 
growth of Obstruction has intensified this feeling. Formerly 
there was one Obstruction, the Upper House, and reforms 
were much impeded ; but now there are two, and reforms are 
stopped. It is necessary to move on again; and as the first 
obstruction has less moral right than thesecond—having, indeed, 
none at all, except its legal position, which, as the creation of 
law, can be altered by law—the disposition is to sweep away that 
first. Moreover, the people have been educated to single 
Chambers in an odd way. The vast corporate undertakings, 
tuch as railways, which have all grown up since the Reform 
Bill of 1832, and which are visible to everybody, are all 
Managed by elected Boards, which work as single Chambers, 
Tesponsible only to the shareholders. Nobody ever proposes, 








in managing these vast businesses, to divide the Directors 
into two Boards, each with a veto upon the other, any 
more than they propose to split the Municipalities 
into two Councils, each with a similar veto. Alderman 
or Councillor, the municipal representatives outside the 
City of London all sit together with exactly equal powers, 
and do their business, as in Birmingham, often very well. 
Such examples, like those still stronger ones, the General 
Assemblies of Scotland, with their immense influence and 
attraction for the people, are, of course, only examples, and 
not reasons; but they show the way in which Englishmen, 
when untrammelled, seek to manage their own business. They 
never imitate the Constitutional arrangements they are sup- 
posed to admire so strongly, a fact the more remarkable 
because the Americans do, they leaving to their Mayors, and 
sometimes to their Bank Presidents, a veto which is directly 
borrowed from that of the President of the United States. 
The body of the British people, therefore, while convinced that 
the Lords should lose their powers, will require, if our view of 
their feelings is correct, much careful education before they 
consent to create a substitute for that body. 

This education will become much more difficult if this 
agitation goes on, for in that agitation the relics of moral force 
which still protect the Lords are perishing one by one. The 
incessant discussion, forced on by the delay of the Franchise 
Bill, is compelling the people to study the position of the 
Upper House ; and as they study they discover two facts,—one, 
that it has not been for years of any use; and the other, that 
it has no foothold in the country, none “of that vitality ” 
which, as Mr, Morley said in the most brilliant passage 
of his speech, “is drawn from deep and unseen, and far- 
reaching roots of confidence and affection, good-will, aad 
respect, in the minds of the population.” The dislike 
born of injustice and strengthened by disenchantment will 
deepen and deepen, until not only will the House of Lords as 
it stands become impossible, but the discredit arising from its 
unpopularity will attach to every plan for contributing a 
Second Chamber. Mr. Bryce puts this hitherto unnoticed 
point with singular force. His argument is, that if the House of 
Lords continues, men will so hate it that even a Senate will not 
be borne. “Do not,” he again remarks, “let us omit to allow 
for the prejudice against Second Chambers, which the action 
of the House of Lords has created in the minds of all thinking 
men. We in England can hardly help taking our notions of 
a Second Chamber from it; and, as it has utterly failed to 
discharge any one of the functions of such a Chamber, we 
have come to think that they cannot be duly discharged.” 
The agitation deepens that belief, and the Liberal chiefs, when 
they come to a distinct proposal, will have to reckon with the 
feeling that nothing short of dropping the Lords quietly out of 
the Constitution will attract any instinctive, though it may 
attract reasoning, support. 





THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 


T is a little difficult to take more than a speculative in- 
terest in German elections. The body of the German 
people, convinced that their international position is before al 
others important, have decided that Prince Bismarck shall 
govern; and if the Premier never falls, the relative strength 
of parties retains only an historical importance. The first 
election after the Prince’s retirement would probably show 
very different results; and until that retirement, the German 
Parliament can scarcely be considered free. Still, there are 
certain facts in the recent returns which have some interest 
for the observer. One is, that the two parties which the 
Prince has fought by measures of repression have benefited by 
those measures. He insisted, in spite of all experience, in firing 
off his artillery against a ghost, and tried to fetter the Catholic 
Church by persecuting laws ; and as a result, the followers ef 
that Church have voted to a man, for year after year, steadily 
against him. After all the struggles of the past seven years, 
the Clerical party returns to Parliament this month as 
numerous as ever, and its leader will continue to hold the 
balance of power between the Government and the Opposition. 
If Prince Bismarck wants anything of importance done he 
must make his arrangements with Herr Windthorst, and Herr 
Windthorst has always one price,—the repeal, in their entirety, 
of the Falk Laws. That conceded, he will support the Govern- 
ment upon almost all questions, except a few of those con- 
nected with taxation, upon which, as it happens, Rhenish 
Catholics are often more enlightened than many Protestants. 
But until that is conceded, and the great Chancellor confesses 
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defeat, the Catholic party is the most formidable obstacle in his 
path. The Democratic Socialists, again, who have been treated 
almost as public enemies; whose leaders have been imprisoned, 
and whose followers have been expelled, whose journals have 
been suppressed, and who are forbidden even to address their 
electors, have probably doubled, and certainly increased, the 
number of their representatives. Their most active leaders are 
in the Reichstag. The popular wards of the great cities have, 
in fact, proclaimed themselves Socialist, and have given their 
candidates majorities of unequalled volume. Berlin, to judge 
by its returns, is a Socialist city, the Socialist majorities being 
double the highest Liberal majorities ; and the remaining great 
centres of life in Germany are hardly behind Berlin. It is, 
of course, true that the phenomenon is confined to the cities, 
and is of less importance than it would be in a country with 
fewer small proprietors; and it is probably true also that for 
the moment Prince Bismarck is not disappointed. The Social- 
ist Democrats are as likely to support as to oppose his new 
proposals for alleviating the condition of the working-classes, 
though we doubt if they will vote large sums for Colonial ex- 
pansion. The German-Americans are their best allies, and 
they probably have no sincere desire to divert or in any way 
to restrain the stream of emigration to the States. Neverthe- 
less, Prince Bismarck has not oppressed the Socialists from 
love of them, and he must see their increasing influence in 
the cities with something of dismay. He is a human 
being as well as a politician, and it cannot be pleasant for 
him in either capacity to stand at the top of the world, to be 
feared all over Europe, and to be worshipped in the Empire 
of his hands, and yet feel that in his own capital, and in every 
German city big enough for separate existence, there are 
swarming crowds who detest him, who hate the system that 
he loves, and who would, if they had but the power, level it 
with the ground, to build on the ruins a system absolutely at 
variance with his, in object as well as form, We wonder if 
Prince Bismarck, who can reflect as well as act, ever remem- 
bers that he, and he only, is the originator of the Catholic 
Party, and the main strength of the Socialism which, but for 
him, would be lost in a general mass of Liberal feeling. 

The third symptom of the elections is the decay of the 
advanced Liberal Party, who not only lose seats to the 
Social Democrats, but to the Conservatives, and whose ablest 
leader, Eugen Richter, has been thrown out for Berlin, and must 
fall back on some comparatively insignificant constituency. A 
great many reasons are assigned for this decay, one observer 
aflirming that its cause is the growing desire for Protection ; 
another pointing to the workmen’s approval of the Compensa- 
tion for Accidents Bill; and a third alleging that it is all 
due to desire for a brisk Colonial policy. Each of these sug- 
gestions may be true in part, but we suspect the ultimate returns 
will show another explanation, viz., abstention, that curious evil 
with which Democracy may yet have to deal. A large propor- 
tion, nearly half, of the electors in Germany do not vote; and 
we fear that among the abstainers are included thousands of 
Liberals who are for the moment in a condition of hopeless- 
ness. They see no way, in the present position of affairs, to 
their true end—government by Parliament—and scarcely care 
for the work of rejecting a few proposals, which is all that 
the German Parliament has, since 1870, been able to perform. 
The exercise of a veto is an important function, but it is one 
which does not inspirit masses of voters, who always long to 
see some result from their efforts, and who, in the mere pre- 
vention of unsound legislation, useful as that is, do not see it. 
Liberalism in Germany is, in fact, not decaying, but only torpid, 
under a belief that Prince Bismarck must rule, and that it is 
useless to waste energy upon infructuous criticism. The 
Liberals are wrong, no doubt, for they might, if they put forth 
their full strength, beat all other parties combined, and come 
to arrangements with the “necessary man,” which would at 
least make his rule lighter and wiser,no man being capable of 
oppressing his supporters for holding ideas from which he 
derives strength ; but they are not so wrong as to make us 
quite hopeless of their future. Their sleep is not necessarily 
death ; though when they wake up they may find that they 
have slept too long, and are, for a time, dazed, and incapable 
of effective thought. Of all the figures to be sent over from 
Germany—and we shall, of course, have showers of them—none 
will interest us so much as the statistical record of those who 
did not vote at all, It is in that huge reservoir of quiescent 


power that the German Liberal of the future, whose chief has 
certainly not appeared yet, must seek his strength, and the 
fulerum from which to heaye up the crushing weight of 
German militariem. 
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LAW COURTS AND LAY COURTS. 


7". opening of the Law Courts this year in the month of 
October is as significant, perhaps more significant b 
event, as it is far more unprecedented, than the opening of Pan 
liament before its accustomed time. For the first time pe 
centuries the clash of forensic tongues has begun before the 
setting-in of November. When that ark of the covenant the 
Long Vacation, is docked of some part of its length, there is 
no knowing what other changes are in store for the chosen 
people of the Law. It is certain that great and swe 
ing changes are demanded, demanded by the servants of the 
law as by the laity outside, and forced on the attention of 
everybody by the mere pressure of circumstances. The reform 
of the law and of legal administration is one of the first 
questions which a reformed Parliament may be expected to 
take up. We are probably destined to see more sweeping 
changes initiated in the law as soon as Parliamentary obstruc. 
tion, inside and outside the walls of the House of Commons, is 
quelled, than were initiated even by the reformed Parliament in 
1832. For now we not only have that eminent respectability 
Mr. Hubbard, attacking the very existence of the High Court 
of Justice, and publicly expressing his belief that the sooner 
law ceases to be administered by lawyers, the better it 
will be for the commercial public, but we have that protector 
of property and hammer of Radicals, Lord Bramwell, himself 
one of the topmost limbs of the Law, hounding him on and 
seconding his efforts for diminishing the weight of her Majesty's 
High Court of Justice. Similar efforts are being made from 
another quarter by the County-Court Judges, and those who wish 
to fuse the County Courts and the High Court. The solicitors 
meet together at Birmingham, and insist on the adoption of 
measures for the easier transformation of solicitors into barristers, 
if not for abolishing the distinction altogether. Meanwhile, 
both solicitors and barristers threaten to become as extinct as 
the dodo before the growing success and increasing competition 
of those latest products of Term-time, the plaintiff and de. 
fendant in person, and most often in the female person. In 
fact, what with the substitution of lay tribunals for Courts of 
Law, and suitors in person for practitioners of the law, we 
seem to be urging on a return to the Arcadian era in which the 
last lawyer will hang in the last agony on the robes of Astraa, 
leaving the earth amidst the plaudits of assembled arbitrators, 


We cannot say we wholly believe in such a desirable con- 
summation as this, any more than in the immediate adoption 
of the motion advocated by one of the followers of “ Praise. 
God Barebones ” for the abolition of the Law of England, and 
the re-enactment of the Ten Commandments. But there is 
no doubt that something must be done to bring the law 
of England, in its practical aspect, as judged by results, into 
greater accord with the requirements, if not of the Ten Com- 
mandments, at least of Magna Charta. It can hardly be 
maintained, in face of the meeting of the London Chamber of 
Commerce on arbitration, or of the judicial statistics which 
have lately appeared, that the declaration of Magna Charta is 
quite so well observed as is desirable. It cannot be said that 
the Royal Courts of Justice are wholly successful in carry- 
ing out the Royal promise, To none will we sell, to none 
will we deny, to none will we delay right and justice,” when 
the very solicitors are crying-out at the hugeness of the Court 
fees, the price at which the Courts sell their decisions; and 
when suitors will not resort to the Courts in commercial cases, 
because the delays are so great as to amount to denial of 
justice. It is a remarkable fact that, after all our attempted 
reforms of the Law, the High Court, or, at least, the Queen's 
Bench Division of it, is Becoming a populous desert. There isa 
great throng and block in the Courts; but it is more like the 
block caused by the great Berners-Street hoax, than by real 
concentration of traffic in a narrow street. When it appears 
that there are only 52,000 writs issued, and only 25,000 which 
proceed to judgment, while the amount of money recovered only 
exceeded £1,000 in 35 cases, and amounted, in the whole, to 
less than £200,000, at a cost in fees alone of near £100,000, 
it is evident that the true disputes of the country do not come 
before the High Court of Justice. Nor, remarkable as are the 
figures exhibited by the County Courts, can the real commercial 
disputes of the country be settled there. The County Courts 
are evidently thoroughly satisfactory tribunals for the 
work they are intended to do. In purely Common-Law 
business a million plaints were entered for three millions of 
money, and a million and a half of money was recovered ia 


the County Courts,—figures which immensely exceed those of 


ten years ago. A still more remarkable fact is that in thos 
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Jocal Courts intermediate between the County Court and the 
High Court—the Mayor's Court in the City of London, the 
Passage Court of Liverpool, the Hundred of Salford Court, and 
the Tolgay Court of Bristol—the total amount recovered 
was £150,000, or only £50,000 short of the whole amount 
- yecovered in the Queen’s Bench Division, with all its elaborate 
and expensive paraphernalia, The inference necessarily is 
that the present procedure of the High Court is too complex, 
too expensive, and too slow for the requirements of business 
men, But the remedy must be found in reform of the 
High Court. The proposal to establish lay tribunals of 
arbitration reverses the natural order of evolution, and 
would imply a resort to the primitive customs of un- 
civilised peoples. The idea of an arbitration by an impartial 
elder, judging according to the rules of common-sense and 
the true intent and meaning of the parties, may have 

sen appropriate enough in Arcadia, As for supposing 
it possible in these days to obtain the services of experts 
as arbitrators for a nominal remuneration, or, when you 
have them, to dispense with skilled persons of some sort to 
state the case to them, the notion is only worthy of the Bare- 
bones Parliament. Everyone knows that at present an arbi- 
tration is infinitely more expensive, and often more dilatory, 
than a Court of Law. Even if all the professed lawyers were 
eliminated, it is difficult to believe that a set of specialists 
would not grow up who would be more expensive, more arbi- 
trary, and as dilatory as the Law Courts. Nor would one of 
the main sources of expense—that of witnesses—be done away 
with, Skilled witnesses must be paid for their time, whether 
they appear before a Court of Law or a Chamber of Commerce ; 
and somebody must be paid to get up the case for presentation, 
even toa Chamber of Commerce. At least, no merchant who 
was nervous as to his powers of speech would be content to rest 
satisfied with his own exposition of the matter, or would be 
satisfied with a decision which he could attribute simply to the 
defective statement of his case. The truth is, that lawyers 
are just as much necessary evils as doctors; and the attempt to 
do without the one is perhaps even more likely to result in 
disaster than the attempt to dispense with the other. 

But there are two ways out of the dead-lock which are well 
worth the attention of the legal reformer. One is to extend 
the County-Court jurisdiction, so that the great bulk of 
cases—say, under £200—should devolve on the County 
Courts. The objection to that course is that it would 
necessitate an increase in salary and status and in number 
of the County-Court Judges. But in that there can be no 
great harm; and if the distinction between County Court 
and High Court tended to become exceedingly fine, why, it 
would be easy to obliterate it altogether, not so much by 
assimilating the County Court to the High Court, as by assimi- 
lating the High Court to the County Court. But the true remedy 
appears rather to lie in reforming the High Court on the lines 
already partially laid down. The most striking result of the 
new Rules of Procedure has been the immense development of 
trial without jury, between 500 and 600 cases being set down 
fur trial before a judge alone in the present sittings. What 
reason is there why this mode of trial should not be made 
compulsory at the option of either party, except in such cases 
as those quasi-criminal ones of libel, assault, or where fraud is 
alleged 2 If this were done, an arbitrator would be pro- 
vided as to whose impartiality and incorruptibility there 
could be no dispute, and who would be paid by the nation 
instead of by the individual. How rapidly cases melt away 
before a Judge alone, which would take days before a jury, 
may be seen by the experience of Mr. Justice Mathew in 
these present sittings, who has got through his lists so rapidly 
that he has had to send for cases from other Courts. ‘Trial 
by Judge avoids long speeches, long summings-up, and long 
struggles over misdirection, improper reception of evidence, 
and all the rest of it; and an appeal lies direct on law and 
facts to the Court of Appeal. Let the Court of Appeal be 
made final, by stripping the House of Lords of its judicial 
functions, as was done by Lord Selborne’s original Judicature 
Act; let the Court fees be diminished or abolished; let the 
Long Vacation be curtailed, as has already been proposed by 
an influential section of the Bar, to two months, from August 
Ist to October Ist; let the interlocutory proceedings be 
cut down ; let the two branches of the legal profession be 
fused, thus saving the doing, and the payment for the doing, 
of the same work twice over, and let such other changes be 
made as experience may suggest ; and the High Court of Justice 
-_ be made into a far sp2edier, cheaper, and surer tribunal 
Han any of those impossible common-sense Courts of Commerce, 
and of amateur arbitration. 





THE DREAD OF OLD AGE. 

HERE is nothing to surprise us in the interest displayed 

all over the world—often in such kindly and gracefal 
fashion—in the hundredth anniversary of Sir Moses Montefiore’s 
birthday. Apart from the dignity of the great Hebrew’s per- 
sonal character, which, though in a different way, resembles 
the dignity of Lord Shaftesbury’s, and from the fact that he 
has illustrated a cosmopolitan clan very sensitive to such illus- 
trations, all mankind are attracted by any instance of extreme 
old age reached without loss of faculties, of visible happiness, 
or of consideration. We all of us, or at least all of us who are 
slipping past fifty, secretly dread old age, and regard with 
aversion its usual, or traditionally usual, conditions; and the 
sight of a man about whose years there can be no ques- 
tion, who has passed by thirty years the average limit of 
human life, and by ten years an extreme limit, and yet talks 
well, hears fairly well, sees perfectly well, and could walk 
like another but for weakness, is pleasantly reassuring. 
If the man of a century can be like Sir Moses, the man 
of ninety may be only a little indolent, the man of eighty 
hale and hearty, and the man of seventy retain “ the fullest 
vigour of his faculties,’—a phrase so habitually used and in so 
conventional a sense that a Suffolk labourer was once heard to 
tell his clergyman, “ Thank ye, Sir, I’m well enow, but my faculties 
is failing, specially my feet.’ That is one secret, we are convinced, 
of the decided popularity of very old statesmen, and especially 
old statesmen of great vigour, a sense among the middle-aged 
that if they who are so visible can be so strong and active and full 
of brilliancy, old age cannot be so dreadful after ali. An appre- 
hension is removed or lessened, and a very keen one. Some ot 
the dread no doubt is traditional, founded upon boyish recol- 
lections, and even upon books, Shakespeare in particular 
having expressed, in lines which have stuck in the national 
memory, an unusually strong sense of the infirmities of age. 
His celebrated lines were probably accurate at the time, for 
they are accurate now when applied to certain classes of the 
very poor; but they no longer describe the majority of the aged 
well-to-do. Whatever the cause, whether improved sanitary 
appliances, or greater temperance, or as we should ourselves 
believe, an increase in the habit of persistently using the mind, 
and consistently taking interest in events, it is certain that the 
disease called senility is among the fully-fed much rarer than 
it used to be. The old lose their hearing, and their activity, 
and part of the keenness of their sight, aud are supposed to be 
grown duller alike to pleasure and to pain; but they much 
seldomer become totally blind, or fatuous, or unable to control 
their features, or incapable of guiding themselves about. Men of 
eighty-four or five, who, in the early part of the century, would 
have fallen into second childhood—then a disease recognised 
not only by doctors, but by all men, and regarded as a sort 
of idiotcy—now talk easily, and glide over little deficiencies 
of memory, and are, apart from a not ungraceful, or at all 
events not disgusting, physical weakness, truly men. ‘The 
younger generation has, however, scarcely realised the change 
in its full extent, and fears age, therefore, unconsciously 
a little more acutely than it should, though it has reason 
for some of its fear. The lot of the old is not the happiest, 
even if they are fortunately placed. They suffer from the 
certainty that such physical ills as they have cannot be cured, 
and a fear that they will become worse, from a deficiency not so 
much of occupation as of imperative occupation, the business 
occupation of middle-age, and from that unconscious insolence 
of the babbling youth around them, which is, perhaps, most felt 
by the aged when youth is most loving and considerate. One 
does not want to be “considered” by 2 baby. They suffer from 
a jar between their own impression of their own wisdom, as a 
necessary product of their long experience, and a secret doubt 
whether the young, who evidently think so differently, can be 
all wrong, not to mention that actual disrespect which the pecu- 
liar conceit of the young always appears to indicate even when it is 
not intended. [ By the way, is it not true that, as we grow older, we 
feel the conceit of all but our own immediate contemporaries more 
keenly, and but for a certain inner contempt would resent it 
more; or is that only the fancy of an individual mind? If it is 
so, why do we pardon, and, as it were, forget to notice the con- 
ceit of contemporaries so readily ?] They suffer from their keen 
memory for disappointments, which sometimes in the reflections 
of the old exaggerate their bulk till life seems made up of little 
else—a phenomenon constantly observable in the monologues of 
the uneducated and ill-restrained. And they suffer most of all 
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from the loss, ever increasing as time slips along, not only of 
those dearest to them, but of accustomed intimates, and especi- 
ally of friends, who grow fewer not only from deaths, but from 
departures, alienations, and changes of condition and feeling. 
The very old, as far as our experience serves, are for- 
tunate if, outside the circle of blood-relations, they retain even 
one or two close friends; and this to some men and women, 
especially to those much dependent on conversation to stimulate 
their natures and “put them in spirits,” is the most irre- 
mediable of losses. They feel as if life had altered, and the very 
sunlight were less inspiring. Add that all the indulgences of 
hope, including day-dreaming, become vapid—reason showing 
their unreality—and gradually cease, and we may admit that 
even under favourable circumstances old age is not an enviable 
condition, more especially among Englishmen and Americans, 
who feel little of that instinctive reverence for age, and belief 
in its nearness to the divine, which characterises all Asia 
anda large portion of Southern Europe. The Teutons think 
allusions to grey hairs, which Southerners regard as solemn, and 
will accept even in a theatre with applause, a little rhetorical or 
artificial. The respect for the old is not gone; but a certain 
reverence is,if it ever existed among us, which, remembering 
Shakespeare’s lines and our own workhouse arrangements, we 
half incline to doubt. 

We shall be told that our belief in a widespread, latent dread 
of old age, is inconsistent with the fact that length of days has 
always been considered a blessing from the Lord, and is prayed 
for every Sunday as a gift which a gracious Providence may 
fittingly bestow upon our Kings. There is inconsistency there, 
we grant, as in so many of our aspirations; but it is not so great 
as it appears to be. Not to mention that we often ask for others 
what we by no means desire equally for ourselves—for example, 
the grace of meekness—there is in all the written formulas 
of Christianity a strong Hebraistic trace, a longing, ‘as 
in the prayer for the Queen just quoted, that the approval 
of Providence may be made visible in this world. It is Hebrew 
rather than Christian to pray publicly and earnestly for “ wealth,” 
though all men of all creeds ask for the “health” without which, 
ag they fancy, even the spiritual life may be imperfect. The 
Hebrew, except when a man of spiritual genius, never quite 
realised the second life, and does not realise it now; and had, 
and has, a horror of death which we think, in spite of some 
evidence to the contrary, the European of the North does not 
share. The main reason, however, for the tradition that 
long life was a blessing was, we conceive, identical with 
the reason for that prayer in the Litany against “sudden 
death,” which so many excellent, but ignorant, people cannot 
bring themselves to repeat. They do not want, they say, to die 
slowly,—a statement which horrifies Evangelicals, who think 
that slow death is, perhaps, the best, and certainly the most 
effectual, provocative of repentance. It is, nevertheless, quite 
certain that this prayer was directed by its framer, not against 
heart-disease or apoplexy—which, indeed, it would have appeared 
to those who composed the Missals impious to condemn, such 
deaths coming direct from the will of God—but against death 
by violence, as was also the prayer for old age. Only 
the strong survived in the olden time; and if a man reached 
thirty in full health, the preventives of old age were assumed to 
be the sword, the axe, poison, or violent accident. The prayer 
for old age was a prayer for a natural death, such as to this 
generation also seems a blessing, and was in no way inconsistent 
with a fear of the last ten years of life, which, indeed, we know 
was, in the early centuries, at least as bitterly felt as now. 
Whether men, however, are consistent or not, there can be no 
doubt of the latent dread, or of the pleasure which unusual 
strength visible in old age excites in the beholder. ‘ A grand 
old man” is a description popularly applied to many 
besides Mr. Gladstone. Men, if they care for length of 
years at all—and we do not believe the wish is by any 
means universal—care for a “ hale,” or a “ hearty,” ora “ green” 
old age, and receive every assurance that this may be their lot, for 
it has been the lot of others, as a cheering relief. It is not in 
the hope of reaching a hundred that men of eighty study the 
accounts of Sir Moses Montefiore; but in the hope that they 
may, if they live on, be as strong, and as competent, and as 
capable of the placid humorousness which, if the story is true, 
must have inspired his re-engagement of a secretary for five 


years more. 





rr, 
NORTHERN LIGHTS. 
F, after a four years’ residence in a great Lancashire town 

we were asked to summarise the features, agreeable gnj 
the reverse, of its society—using the term in its widest senge— 
it would be difficult to find a better or more comprehensip 
epitome of them than is conveyed by the little monosyllabl. 
grit. For we choose to believe that grit implies, besides 
thoroughness and strength, the possession of certain 
angularity and roughness of mien. In the working-class, 
the prevalence of a dialect so marked and so unintelligible 
the stranger as that spoken, for example, at Oldham, only tend 
from its isolating effects to perpetuate this roughness, Asa 
set-off, however, to the stand-off, almost defiant attitude of th 
Lancashire lower orders, which their speech helps to maintain 
and which is calculated to startle a Southerner by its contrag, 
to the unctuous servility of an Oxford tradesman, the hearty local 
pride of Lancashire folk of all grades is a most refreshing ang 
genuine feature. The proverb which asserts the causatiye 
connection between the thought of Lancashire and that of 
England is a good illustration of this sentiment, and never fajls 
to tell in a political speech. Here is a more amusing instance, 
drawn from an almanack whose loyal compiler, choosing for many 
of the dates events of local interest, had set opposite March 11th, 
“ Bradford Reservoir burst.” This feeling of pride is not confined 
to their own fellow-countrymen, but is extended, exclusive of 
nationality, to all who have made their home amongst the 
Northerners. No more pleasant proof of this is to be found than 
the enthusiastic greeting accorded to Mr. Charles Hallé at the 
opening or closing concert of his annual series. Itis a greeting 
from all parts of the house, but comes with especial warmth 
from the occupants of the shilling seats,—where standing-room 
is generally at a premium,—many of them plain mechanics, 
men who have been known to walk seven or more miles to 
hear these concerts, when they could not afford a railway. 
fare as well as the price of admission. They will walk 
long distances, these Lancashire lads, for other purposes 
than for the pleasure of hearing Norman-Néruda play or 
Santley sing. A few years ago it was discovered, quite 
by chance, that one of the science students at the Owens 
College was in the daily habit of walking in to his work from an 
outlying town, a distance of eight miles, or thereabouts, and 
returning on foot at the close of the day. This true story may 
be commended to the consideration of the gilded youth of Oxford 
and Cambridge, always prodigal of their jeers against the 
uncouth accent and unfashionable attire of the Northern 
student. It is only when a veneer of jaunty swagger is laid 
over innate rusticity that contempt is legitimately awakened. 
The homely accent of Lancashire, with its indescribable way 
of pronouncing as and ws, is well enough in the mouth of a mill 
hand, but in tight trousers, high collars, and flamboyant 
jewellery it is exceedingly objectionable. Fortunes are not 
made in the same rapid fashion as they used to be, and the 
parvenu Mancunian, his vulgarity and ostentation, is rathera 
thing of fiction than of fact. Still, his sons and his daughters 
retain not a few of his characteristics. Some of the unrecorded 
sayings of the shoddy school of the past generation are, perhaps, 
worth chronicling in these columns. Never was the regard for 
the almighty dollar more naively expressed than in the following 
aphorism,—* Them as ’as brass don’t care a damn what them 
as ’asnt thinks on ’em.” Here, again, isa sage maxim, emanating, 
we believe, from the same source, for the benefit of those t 
whom Nature has not been liberal of personal attractions, 
“Ugly chaps mun dress well.” As another ingenuous state 
ment of the advantages of wealth, we are sure our readers wil 
be grateful to us for the following remark, made to an acquaint: 
ance of the writer’s at a ball a few years back :—‘“ The man 
I’m going to dance with next,” said this young Philistine, “1 
an awful beast. But he has got £10,000 a year, and that, like 
an ulster, covers a multitude of sins.” At the same time, lest 
these anecdotes should lay us open to any misconstruction, We 
gladly take the opportunity of stating, for the benefit of that 
small section of the well-bred world who still entertain a deep- 
seated prejudice against Manchester and all that therein 4 
that, in our opinion, it would be hard to match for cultivation, 
for their fine sense of the responsibilities of wealth, and for 
unostentatious philanthropy, many of the great merchants 
of that much-abused city. Nothing can be more admit 
able than the manner in which some of these men @i 
ploy their leisure hours in the cause of education. Un- 
luckily, the aggressive Mancunian outlined above, when he 
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js encountered, creates such an unfavourable impression, that 
the fallacy of the affirmative instance only too completely con- 
frms the prejudice of Mayfair. Only those who have lived 
there can realise how narrow and unjust this judgment is, and 
yet how natural it is that it should arise. Engaged in business as 
they are in the proportion of about nineteen out of every twenty, 
itis only to be expected that Manchester people should carry their 
pnsiness-like habits into all departments of life. They have not 
the time or inclination to make pleasure the main pursuit of 
life, nor do their immediate surroundings tempt them to such a 
course; but they take their pleasure in a very practical and 
thorough-going fashion. The earliness of dances and the 
extraordinary punctuality with which the guests arrive is quite 
refreshing to observe, in contrast to the late hours and languor 
of the London season. Young men go to balls to dance, and not 
to be looked at; the exquisites whom Du Maurier has depicted 
posing in doorways and declining the fatigues of the 
waltz are as yet unknown in the rude North. The most 
grotesque testimony to this business-like bent that ever 
came to our notice was the following story related of an 
old and somewhat eccentric yarn-agent. When a religious 
friend began one day to console him with the prospect of an 
ultimate cessation of all toil and worry in heaven, he demurred, 
declaring that he was not at all so sure of that. For what, he 
urged, was meant by the sheet that was let down by the four 
corners out of heaven, of which we read in the New Testament ? 
Where did it come from ? Obviously from heaven, from which 
he inferred that there must be industries there as well as upon 
earth, 


No sketch of Northern society would be complete without 
some notice of the Anglo-German. The actual number of Ger- 
mans and German-Jews resident in a town like Manchester 
affords no adequate criterion of their wealth and influence. How 
great these are may be gathered from one or two illustrations. 
When in 1882 twenty leading married members of the Man- 
chester Assembly Rooms combined to give the triennial Benc- 
dick’s ball, seven out of that total were foreigners by descent, 
six Germans and one Greek. Only the other day we took the 
trouble to count the proportion of foreign names in a list of 
firms posted in the doorway of a great block of offices near the 
centre of Manchester, and found that out of thirty it was just 
half. And, musical though Manchester prides itself on being, 
it cannot be denied that the most constant and discriminating 


- section of Mr. Hallé’s audience are Germans. No one who 


has ever attended one of these concerts can have failed to be 
struck by the unusually large proportion of Teutonic and 
Semitic physiognomies, a fact which led a local humourist to 
declare, on the occasion of a recent performance of “Israel in 
Egypt,” that the title might have been appropriately altered to 
“Tsrael in the Free-trade Hall.” Had it not been for this 
nucleus of foreigners Herr Richter’s concerts in Manchester 
last spring would have been a failure. As it was, the great 
Free-trade Hall was only half full; but musical Manchester, in 
the true sense, was well represented. The reasons why 
the Germans and German-Jews are so successful as mer- 
chants is not far to seek. Their superior attainments, 
if not capacity, in the sphere of modern languages, their 
greater applicaticn to business, and their power of leading a 
sedentary life for an unlimited period without feeling the Eng- 
lishman’s craving for athletic exercise, sport, or holiday, all 
tend to give them the advantage over their English rivals, some 
of whom, inspired, perhaps, by insular prejudice, regard their 
advancing prosperity with positive dismay. 'I'o put it briefly, a 
great many English merchants regard their business as a means 
toan end,—politics, country life, or lettered ease; to the foreigner, 
at least to the German-Jew, business is an end in itself. They 
contemplate no retirement, but work on to the end of the chapter. 
In society the relations of the Germans and German-Jews are 
quite a study. Though often associating on apparently inti- 
mate terms, the former seldom miss a chance of abusing the 
latter behind their hacks to an English hearer. Even in per- 
sons of refinement and cultivation the persecuting spirit is to be 
seen latent, but unmistakable. It betrays itself in a hundred 
curious forms, even in the sphere of music. Not long agoa 
German lady, a resident in the North, gave to the writer as her 
reason for disliking the music of Mendelssohn, the occurrence 
of an “odious Jewish vein of melody” in all his works. Put 
this same feeling of violent antagonism several degrees lower in 
the social scale, and the excesses of the anti-Semitic crusade on 
the Continent become explainable. 





MR. RUSKIN ON “THE PLEASURES OF FAITH.” 
N R. RUSKIN’S Oxford Lectures are not so reported, 
Bs even in the Pall Mall, as to give one a clear idea 
of the connection between the different parts of his 
subject; but we can feel little doubt that one of the raost 
interesting of the whole series will prove to be that which 
he delivered last Saturday at Oxford on “The Pleasures 
of Faith.’ There is no subject on which Mr. Ruskin 
would speak with greater enthusiasm; and the glimpses which 
we get here and there into his pictures of the pangs suffered by 
those who have no faith, and of the light heart with which 
their often heavier burdens were carried by those who believed 
that they were but discharging the duties imposed on them by 
God, and that, therefore, they had no responsibility for the 
result, whether it seemed to be failure or success, are full of 
charm and promise. There is one passage in which, if the 
reports of the Lecture be not misleading, as doubtless they 
are, Mr. Ruskin seems to suggest that his hearers might, if they 
chose, make a trial of the pleasures of faith by way of experi- 
ment. But that, of course, is impossille. A man without faith 
may make the same pilgrimage, and go through the same hard- 
ships, as a man with faith; but it is certain that he cannot have 
the satisfactions of faith, whatever other satisfactions he may 
obtain by way of compensation. If, as Mr. Ruskin appears to have 
advised, a young Oxonian without faith were really to walk to 
Rome and back, sleeping in the open air in good weather 
and in outhouses in bad weather, and to live on the hardest 
fare all the way, he might perhaps find something to com- 
pensate him for his troubles in the mere enlargement of his 
experience, and the confidence in his own power of endurance 
and self-renunciation which the hardships endured would give 
him; but he could not possibly enjoy the kind of satisfaction in 
the achievement which was enjoyed by those who believed that 
they were doing something well-pleasing to God, and which 
gained for them the grace of @hrist. You cannot have the 
satisfactions of faith without that faith ; and faith is not a bless- 
ing of which you can make trial experimentally. If one can 
really get faith, one cannot help having the peace it brings ; but 
one cannot try it to see how it answers, for the very excellent 
reason that until one has it one cannot test it at all, and that if 
one has it, the question whether it answers or not is no longer 
relevant. It is obvious, we think, that whatever Mr. Ruskin 
was really recommending, he was not recommending a tem- 
porary trial of the satisfaction which faith brings with it when 
he suggested that some of his audience should try the effect on 
their habits of life and thought of an ascetic pilgrimage. With 
the best gifts of life, you can try no voluntary experiments. 
Faith, hope, and charity are none of them to be put on or put 
off at pleasure. They are divine gifts, for the grant of which 
you may do much to prepare yourself indeed, but which no act 
of mere will can secure. 

Probably Mr. Ruskin was really advising his audience not to 
make trial of the pleasures of faith without faith,—which would 
be impossible,—but rather to make trial of the amount of lors 
they would incur by renouncing the selfish pleasures of the world 
for a season, which would be very possible and might be very 
instructive, though we would suggest that they might do it more 
effectually than by trying a pilgrimage to Rome and back with- 
out worldly means,—which, unless it were made in faith, would 
seem rather an idle and arbitrary form of self-discipline. He was 
surely right, however, when he said that in what are foolishly called 
the Dark Ages, men felt the keenest delight “ in the goodness and 
wisdom of the Master who had come to dwell with their spirits 
uponearth.” But that delight, which is felt still by hundred of 
thousands of Christians, must depend solely on the belief that 
companionship with him who is the same now that he was 
then, is still accessible; and this is not as yet a belief which 
is attainable by all. You may try, if you please, how little 
true significance selfish pleasures have; but you can hardly 
try how much true significance there is in faith, without having 
it. Nor do we think it is very hopeful to persuade young men to 
give up, experimentally, pleasures which they know, for the mere 
purpose of comparing with them that vacuum which the loss 
will leave behind. It would hardly be wiser to persuade 
men to try blindness experimentally, in order to be able to 
compare the experience of blindness with the experience of 
vision, than it would be to persuade them to try the sacrifice 
of all the pleasures they know, in order to enable them to 
estimate better what these pleasures are really worth. You 
must have some new atmosphere ready with which to expel 
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the old atmosphere of selfish pleasure, before you will convince 
most men that it-is desirable to get rid of the atmosphere to the 
presence of which they are accustomed. Physical nature, we 
kuow, does not “abhor a vacuum” absolutely, but only up to a 
certain point. Our moral nature, however, appears to abhor a 
vacuum absolutely, and to insist on filling up lost interests by 
fresh interests of some kind, whether evil or good. If Mr. 
Ruskin hopes to make his hearers really assert their freedom 
against the fascination of frivolous pursuits, he must contrive 
to hold out to them something more vivifying than the prospect 
of making a mere tentative experiment on their own nature. 
Mr. Ruskin appears to have spoken as if men could “ adopt” 
the feelings and sympathies of their noblest ancestors, without 
believing what those ancestors believed. But it is clear that to 
go on a pilgrimage for a purpose which the pilgrim deems en- 
nobling and purifying, and to go on a pilgrimage for a purpose 
which he only admires his ancestors for having, in a very different 
age of the world, deemed ennobling and purifying, are two very 
different things, and so different that they differ in that very 
“reality ’ of which Carlyle and Ruskin have always been such 
emphatic preachers. It must really have ennobled the kings 
and saints who plodded all the way to Rome in poverty and 
pain, to make so great a sacrifice for their religion; but would it 
ennoble any one to plod an equally painful way for the mere 
sake of an experiment on his own soul? It is impossible to 
“adopt” feelings and sympathies that are founded upon faith, 
in the absence of the faith out of which those feelings and 
sympathies grew. 

Mr. Ruskin took stronger ground when, instead of asking his 
audience to enter experimentally into the hearts of their ancestors 
without sharing their faith, he pointed out how unsatisfying and 
cloying, and even, in the end, disheartening, the life of pleasure, 
properly so-called, is :— 

“Tn everything that we now did, or now sought, we exposed our- 
selves to countless misery, shame, and disappointment ; because in 
our doing we depended upon nothing but our own powers, and in 
seeking chose only our own gratification, and could not for the most 
part conceive of any work but for our own interests, or the interests 
of others about whom we were also selfishly interested. We were 
anxious in the same faithless way for everything about which our 
passion was excited, or our skill was exercised ; and tke idea of doing 
anything except for our own praise and glory was narrowed within 
the precentor’s invitation to the company of little voice and less 
practice, to sing to the praise and glory of God.” 


That is most true; but what is the inference? Not surely 
that we should exchange the pleasure of selfish passion for 
the pleasure of faith,—which in many cases may be less of 
a pleasure than of a travail,—but that we should abandon 
pleasure as the end altogether, and look for that which will 
cause our life to grow in magnitude, whether by pleasure 
or by trampling on pleasure,—by pleasure, if the pleasure 
merges itself in pangs of a deeper yearning; and by trampling 
on pleasure, if that is the path by which one comes best 
to the ripening of one’s full strength. We doubt if it is even 
accurate to speak of the pleasures of faith at all, for pleasure 
always means the satisfaction of some limited desire, while 
faith properly means the awakening of ever new desires the 
adequate satisfaction of which is recognised as distant, if, 
indeed, it does not turn out that the more some of them are satis- 
tied, the more rapidly others grow. The ages of faith, whether 
past or present, seem to us to have been not ages of pleasure 
but ages of growth. Faith, or trust, implies the surrender of 
immediate content for the promise of larger life to come; 
aud it is hard to say that pleasure may be found in the 
sacrifice of content, though it is certain that new life may 
be found in such a sacrifice. If faith of its very essence pro- 
jects us into the future, its tendency must be to take our 
hearts off pleasure, which is in the present or not at all. In the 
ages of faith men are always resigning their pleasures that their 
lives may be lived on a larger scale, and to promote the forma- 
tion of a type of character not yet attainable. It is impossible that 
this transmutation can be a pleasant, though it may be a most 
ennobling process ; for pleasure is the satisfaction of our faculties 
as they are, and the effort to mould and raise them to something 
greater and higher is always more or less one of pain. At the same 
time, no doubt, the maximum of gloom is reached when men live, 
as Carlyle did,a life of constant struggle without any full trust in 
the bright issue of that struggle. No wonder that he had nothing 
but gloom in his heart, for, while he was quite too noble to 
sun himself much in the petty pleasures accessible to his nature 


i 
childlike confidence into the hands of God. In him we gee the 
maximum of conflict and the minimum of trust. Mr. Ruskin 
may well desire to see faith less gloomy than Carlyle’s, which only 
just escaped the impatient sullenness of pure self-will. However 
of no age of real faith, though men would not fret themselves 
into fever like Carlyle, could pleasure of any kind be the prin. 
cipal note, simply because faith deliberately prefers something 
larger and purer in the fature, at the cost of something smaller 
and commoner now. If Mr. Ruskin had insisted rather on the new 
strength given by faith, than on the pleasure it confers, we think 
he would have had more to say. The life which he condemns jg un- 
questionably one of anxiety, confusion, shame, and disappoint. 
ment, just because the gratifications it seeks, limit and stunt and 
disintegrate a nature which is meant to grow, and not meant to 
feed itself till it fattens, on such pleasures as are alone suited to it 
now. That is very good evidence that we are constituted for 
faith, and not for saturating ourselves with such delights as 
we can attain without growth; but it is no evidence at all that 
the pleasures of faith, properly so-called, will be greater than 
the pleasures of the moment. You cannot prepare yourself for 
what is far beyond your immediate reach, and yet call your life 
a life of pleasure. And as it is of the very essence of faith to 
claim that the soul of man is intended for what is far beyond 
its immediate reach, it seems to us to be also of its essence to 
prefer the growing pains of an ardent spirit, to the attainable 
gratifications of a dwindling vitality. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


POLITICALLY NEUTRAL CONSTITUENCIES. 


(To tHe Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 





Srr,— You say,—“ Where is the difficulty of standing neutral in 
a single-seat constituency ? Is not neutrality better expressed 
by not voting at all, than it is by voting for both the contending 
causes?” I am obliged to conclude that I have entirely failed 
to convey my meaning. I meant the nentrality of the con- 
stituency, not the neutrality of the individual voter. If there are 
two Members, the constituency can return two Liberals; then 
it votes Liberal. It can return two Tories; then it votes Tory. 
Or it can return one of each; then it votes neutral. But if there 
is only one Member, he must be either Liberal or Tory; or 
at least he must be elected on the profession of being one or 
the other, and the constituency cannot express its neutrality,— 
unless, indeed, it were possible to elect neutral candidates, 
pledged to abstain from voting in party divisions.—I am, 
Sir, &c., T. C. Syow. 


[A constituency is hardly ever really neutral. When it 
neutralises itself by returning Members of opposite parties, there 
is almost always a much larger vote for one representative than 
for the other; and when that is so, it is unjust that the real 
opinion of the constituency should be neutralised by a minority. 
—Ep. Spectator] aes: 

MR. TREVELYAN. 


[To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 


Sir,—May I remind you that what you call “a blunder” at the 
beginning of Mr. Trevelyan’s career, finds a curious parallel in 
the early history of his chief. In 1845 Mr. Gladstone left the 
Ministry of Sir Robert Peel on account of opinions, no longer 
held, but previously published by him, and that although he 
was prepared to support the Ministry on the very question which 
separated him from them. Molesworth, “ Hist. Eng.,” II. 146, 
says:— This explanation caused a strong feeling of regret 
that a scrupulousness, generally regarded as over-sensitive, 
should have deprived the Government and the country of an 
able and upright Minister.” 


Mr. Barnet Smith’s “ Life of Gladstone,” I., 145, says:—“ By an 
act of strict conscientiousness, Mr. Gladstone thus severed him- 
self from a Ministry in which he had rapidly risen to power and 
influence. His motives were appreciated by men of all parties, 
and it was generally predicted that one so useful to the State 
could not long remain in the position of a private Member.” 

A “blunder” which has twice been the prelude to remarkable 
success, may, I hope, be considered rather an example than 4 
warning by young politicians:—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. W. Mocerince. 





as it was, he was not confiding enough to surrender himself with 





Woodfield, Blackwood, near Newport, Monmouthshire, Oct. 27th. 
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Se aleninarcnaen 
ARE WOMEN A “REPRESENTED CLASS”? 
(To THe Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—In your current issue you say, in av editorial note to a 
jeter on “ Woman Suffrage,” that “the indirect representation 
of women through men is a far more effective and complete 
representation than they would obtain in any other way.” You 
have here touched, I think, the real crus of the controversy, and 
[should much like to see the matter debated on this simple 
issue. In my judgment, women may be said fairly enough to 
be “indirectly represented” by men on many questions, but by 
no means on all questions, nor on those of which it is of the 
most vital importance to them to be represented. My attention, 
for example, has long been directed to the frightful wrongs of 
the poor women in the manufacturing towns, who (as I have 
proved from the Judicial Statistics and Reports of Chief Con- 
stables) were subjected at the rate of about four a day to aggra- 
vated assaults from their husbands,—that is to say, not to 
ordinary blows or rough usage, but to such injuries as maiming, 
blinding, being thrown on the fire, or trampled on by a man in 
jron-shod shoes. Will it be contended that when the husbands 
of these helpless creatures are given votes by the new Franchise 
Bill the interests of these women will be represented, either 
directly or indirectly, by these men? Nay, have not we 
happier women, whose hearts burn for our poor sisters, some 
reason to say that the political disabilities under which 
our whole sex labour, though a light burden to us, press 
down more and more heavily through the lower strata of 
society in growing deconsideration and contempt, till, at the 
lowest, it exposes women to au order of insults and wrongs 
which are never inflicted by equals upon equals, and can only 
be paralleled by the oppressions of a dominant caste or race 
over helots? The Negroes in America were subjected to just 
such brutalities and crue!ties till they were enfranchised, and 
now they are heard of no more. 

You have, Sir (in your article on “ Mr. Trevelyan’), observed 
most justly that “ no good-will on the part of statesmen is enough 
effectively to fix the attention of the Legislature on the miseries 
of the unrepresented.” In the case of the poor women for whom 
{ plead, [ask,— Will not any benevolent statesman in future who 
may wish to relieve them, find himself confronted by the fact that 
they are not merely wnrepresented, but misrepresented? The 
only legislation which has done anything to protect these hapless 
creatures for years back,—the Act of 1878 (41 Vic., c. 19), by 
which they are enabled to obtain Separation Orders, is due to 
the House of Lords, through which it was passed by the 
authority of Lord Penzance. Afterwards it was slipped hastily 
late one night through the Commons. 

May I beg of you, in conclusion, a personal favour? A 
speech of mine on Women Suffrage, delivered last summer at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel, was absurdly misreported by the 
morning papers, but I thought the matter of too little con- 
sequence to the public to ask at the time for permission to 
rectify the error. The words put in my mouth by the facetious 
reporter seem, however, to have become quite a part of the 
stock-in-trade of our opponents, and have even received the 
honour of quotation from M. Max O’Rell. It therefore seems 
time that I should put the matter straight, if you will be so good 
as to permit me to do so in the Spectator. The little incident was 
as follows, as all who were present no doubt can testify :— 
Mr. Stansfeld, speaking from the chair, had expresscd a hope 
that we women would not be discouraged by defeat, but would 
“fight harder than ever.” In rising to speak after him, I 
observed that our honoured friend had recommended us to fight 
harder than ever, but that I wished he had indicated how we 
could do so. “I cannot” (I said, laughing, and holding out my 
hands in a helpless attitude), “I cannot pull down the Park 
palings, and I do not think it wise to refuse to pay our taxes.” 
After this, I proceeded to speak of our Parliamentary tactics, 
and was, as you may suppose, not a little surprised to read next 
morning in the Standard,—* Miss Cobbe regretted that she could 
not pull down the Park palings !”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Frances Power Conse. 

Hengwrt, Dolgelly, October 28th. 

(If wife-beating is not put down by men’s votes, it certainly 
never will be by women’s. We have far oftener heard protests 
against interfering between husband and wife in such cases 
from women than from men. Of course, such suffering wives 
a8 our correspondent speaks of, are not represented by their 
own brutal husbands, but are they not represented by decent 
husbands all over the kingdom ?—-Ep. Spectator. | 





[To THE Eprror OF THE “ SpectaTor.”’] 

Sir,—Your argument in respect to the Woman Suffrage, i.ec., 
that women are better off when represented indirectly, is very 
well for those women who are in lawful possession of a man 
of their own, and may be very cogent as to the indiscrimate 
extension of the franchise to all women; but it seems to me an 
argument rather for than against the present agitation for the 
suffrage to women-householders. As one of the latter class (not 
very desirous of the privilege, yet a little impatient of its denial), 
let me ask by whom are we to be indirectly represented ? By 
our servants, if we are rich enough to have them,—by our greer- 
grocers, or any stray man whom we may be able to persuade 
into adopting our opinions? The influence which we should 
wield in such circumstances would very likely be held to come 
under the heads of bribery or intimidation, and would in any 
case be illegitimate, seeing the man would naturally have 
womankind of his own looking to him for indirect representa- 
tion. And pray tell me in what respect it would be better for 
me to borrow a share in a man for political purposes than to 
have a vote of my own P—I am, Sir, &c., M. 


[Every woman, whether married or single, has as much in- 
fluence on politics—where she has as much knowledge—as any 
man. There are sons and brothers to represent women, as well 
as husbands. And women, with the same knowledge, are much 
more persuasive than men.—Eb. Spectator.] 


(To THE Epiror or THE “‘ SpEcTaTorR.’’] 
Srr,—In your article on “ Mr. Trevelyan ” I find the following 
words :—* It is becoming more and more the belief of wise men, 
in spite of Carlyle’s clumsy ridicule, that no good-will on the 
part of statesmen is enough effectually to fix the attention of 
the Legislature on the miseries of the unrepresented,—that 
adequate representation does a great deal more to bring to light 
what is evil in the condition of the people, than any amount of 
right-mindedness that is not reinforced by the stimulus of 
political power.” This passage exactly embodies the experience 
and convictions of women-suffragists. No good-will on the part 
of our statesmen in the past has ever sufficed to fix their 
attention adequately on the miseries of unrepresented women ; 
adequate representation will do a great deal more to bring to light 
what is evil in their condition than any amount of right-minded- 
ness that is not reinforced by the stimulus of Parliamentary 
votes.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dublin, October 27th. Anna M. Hasta. 


[There is nothing inconsistent between our view that women 
do not need direct representation, and that agricultural labourers 
do. We hold that the women of all represented classes always 
have been and still are fully represented by their fathers, hus- 
bands, and brothers, and that we have seen the result, not only 
in the Married Women’s Property Act, but in other still more 
important decisions of the Legislature.—Ep. Spectator. } 


COLERIDGE AND MR. TRAILL. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Str,—I am one of the generation of those who, fifty years ago, 
learned, or tried to learn to think, in the school of Coleridge. 
And while I agree—if I may be allowed to say so—in all you 
say, both in praise and in censure of Mr. Traill’s book, I would 
beg your leave to add some words to your criticism of his 
strange as well as inadequate estimate of Coleridge as 
philosopher and thinker. Mr. Traill seems to think that Cole- 
ridge had no influence as a teacher, except that of colloquial 
eloquence over “a few mystics of the type of Maurice, a few 
eager seekers after truth like Sterling.” For a writer with any 
pretension to precision of language to call Maurice “a mystic” 
is strange; its accuracy is hke that of Sir Charles Lyell’s 
acquaintance, who explained that he included “Baptists and 
Wesleyans, and that sort of people,” among Atheists: and 
no less strange the suggestion that the eager seeking after truth 
is only an occasional enthusiasm of youth, and not the char- 
acteristic of all men who really think. Mr. Maurice himself (in 
the last chapter of his “ Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy ”) 
has pointed out the absurdity of supposing that it was by dis- 
courses of unintelligible eloquence that Coleridge exerted an 
influence over men’s minds. It was by his writings; of the real 
and permanent effect of which on the men of the last genera- 
tion Mr. Traill seems to know nothing. You have referred to 
Cardinal Newman’s statement on the subject. Mr. John Mill, 
while declaring his own adherence to the philosophy of Locke 
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and Bentham, says (writing in 1840) that, ‘‘ Bentham excepted, 
no Englishman of recent date has left his impress so deeply in 
the opinions and mental tendencies of those among us who 
attempt to enlighten their practice by philosophical meditation. 
see aus No one has contributed more to shape the opinions 
of those among its [our country’s] younger men, who can be 
said to have opinions at all.’ And Mr. Charles Buller, a 
sceptic and man of the world, when speaking in the House of 
Commons on the Pension List, used language to the same 
effect as that of Mr. Mill, as to the influence of Coleridge on 
contemporary thought. And I remember Mr. Baller expressing 
to me his sense of the great value of Coleridge’s “ Aids to 
Reflection ” as a method of thought, though he was not in- 
terested in its theology as such. Nor less strange is Mr. Traill’s 
explanation of Coleridge’s supposed want of influence on 
a generation who themselves believed that they owed so 
much to him. He says that Coleridge’s teaching “labours 
under a primary and essential disadvantage of postponing 
moral to intellectual liberation. Contrive somehow or other to 
attain to just ideas as to the capacities and limitations of the 
human consciousness, considered especially in relation to its two 
important and eternally distinct functions, the Reason and 
the Understanding, and peace of mind shall in due time be 
added unto you.” The full titles of “ Aids to Reflec- 
tion in the Formation of a Manly Character, on the several 
Grounds of Prudence, Morality, and Religion ;” and of “ The 
Friend, a Series of Essays to aid in the Formation of 
Fixed Principles in Politics, Morals, and Religion,” are sufficient 
answer to this, and a good deal more of the like criticism. And 
lastly, can Mr. Traill have remembered what Niebuhr and 
Arnold said of the destruction of the French Army and the 
Retreat from Moscow, and what Mr. Mill says of Coleridge as 
a teacher of the philosophy of history, when he intimates 
that the author of the “ Lay Sermons” is on a level with Dr. 
Cumming in his apprehension of Hebrew prophecy P—I am, 
Sir, &c., Epwarp Srracuey. 





UNANIMITY OF RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 
|To THE EpitorR or Tur ** Specrator.’’] 


Srr,—Kindly allow me afew words in answer to your corre- 
spondent “ E. B. H.,” who seems to forget that veal unanimity 
of opinion among earnest religious teachers in any Christian 
Church is unattainable. Is the counterfeit of it a thing to be 
desired ? And, for the Church of England—-which of its three 
great sections could it afford to lose? Do we not see that the 
faithful representation by each of its own view of truth, is 
bringing about a unity far more real than that of mere unanimity 
of opinion ? 

This is felt so strongly by many, that they find their faith 
strengthened, their hope widened, and their charity enlarged by 
the very differences, which to others are only stumbling-blocks. 
There are harmonies as well as discords in varying notes. 
Jeremy Taylor held that the Apostles’ Creed should form a 
sufficient bond of union for any Church. St. Paul sums up the 
matter thus :—“ No man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by 
the Holy Ghost.”—(1 Cor. xii., 3.) Thus he lays the foundation ; 
and immediately after he tells of the “diversities of gifts, but 
the same Spirit,” and the “differences of administrations, but 
the same Lord,” and the “ diversities of operations, but it is the 
same God which worketh all in all.” As for science, it rests on 
a totally different foundation. 


We cannot have mathematical accuracy in religious truth. 
Science appeals to the senses and the intellect, and tells us of 
the works of God. Religion appeals to the spirit, and tells us 
of God himself. Scientific knowledge lies within our grasp. 
Religious truth, on the contrary, is revealed to the spirit, 
whispered from above by a living teacher. Could we have 
absolute certainty as to religious truth, faith would die, and 
faith may be better for us than knowledge. 

Again, if perfect unanimity could be found in any Church, 
we might have faith in one Church; but what we want, and are, 
I venture to believe, on the road to find, is a far better thing,— 
faith in Christ, the Head of the Churches.—I am, Sir, &c., 


J. BESEMERES. 


Oaken, Wolverhampton. 








LL 
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SAMUEL RABBETH. 
|“ Greater love hath no man than this.’ | 
It was an offering rare that thou didst yield 
To this poor world and Him who died for thee, 
Few nobler deeds of service have been wrought 
Since the great sacrifice upon the tree. 


No cry of battles rousing thy young blood 

Urged thee to valorous deeds, and hope of fame ; 
Lowly to abjectness thy loving task, 

Humble thy path, unknown till now thy name. 


Had the child lived, for whom thy life was spent, 
We think we had not grudged the bitter cost. 

But both have died; and some will say, in vain 
Thy calm heroic spirit has been lost. 


And yet, perchance, beyond the veil of sense, 
At our poor folly, angels may have smiled, 
Seeing a young man enter perfect Life, 


And in his arms a little living child. C.-C RE 








BOOKS. 


a ood 
MR. FROUDE’S “ LIFE OF CARLYLE.”* 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 
Tis memoir, judged as a whole, is undoubtedly one of great 
and permanent interest. But we wish, in spite of Mr. Froude’s 
flowing and brilliant style, that it could have been written by 
some one caring as much as Mr. Froude does for Carlyle and his 
genius, but not disposed, as he has been, to turn the memoir into 
a series of intermittent discharges of moral and political spite. 
We have no fault to find with him for confessing plainly Carlyle’s 
political convictions, nor even for letting us hear those furious 
volleys against Liberalism, Democracy, liberty, and the like which 
Carlyle let off from time to time with increasing vehemence 
when he found that they produced little or no effect 
on the English people. His wrath against Mr. Gladstone 
was incoherent enough, and was not even expressed with the 
sort of insight which he could display when he chose; but that 
wrath was part and parcel of him, and as the idea of Mr. Froude’s 
Life was to show Carlyle as he was, without concealment and 
without exaggeration, it was not unfit that his rage against 
the tendencies to which Mr. Gladstone has given the most 
powerful and authoritative expression, should be frankly 
disclosed. But what we do object to is the venom with 
which Mr. Froude expounds and comments upon this vein 
of Carlylian misanthropy; the irrelevant passages in which he 
professes to be describing the political teaching of Aristotle or 
Plato, whose drift he points by quoting one of Mr. Disraeli’s 
“ good-natured ” sneers at Mr. Gladstone (Vol. IL., p. 376); the 
malicious gusto with which he drags his own hatred of Ireland and 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy almost intothe account of Carlyle’s 
death, or at least into the account of the weakness which pre- 
ceded death, when by his own confession Carlyle had lost all inter- 
est in politics, and refused to respond to Mr. Froude’s attempt to 
make him vituperate Ireland and Mr. Gladstone (Vol. IL., p. 468) ; 
the dreary apology for Carlyle’s unworthy sneer at his early 
friend, John Stuart Mill, then lying dead at Avignon; and for 
the still unworthier sneer which, half a year later, followed the 
publication of Mill’s Autobiography,—a sincere book, if ever 
there were one, and not one which Carlyle ought to have read 
without respect and sympathy ; or, again, the malicious passages 
in which Mr, Froude represents Carlyle again and again as speak- 
ing of Bishop Thirlwall as a mere actor, and takes credit for 
Carlyle for not blaming the Bishop’s theatrical assumption 
of orthodoxy—*Thirlwall, who discharged his functions as 
a Macready, he never blamed to me” (Vol. II., p. 263); 
or, again, the very cynical passage in which Mr. Froude 
actually asserts that Carlyle’s Rectorial Address at Edinburgh 
was received with favour by the people of Great Britain Lecause, 
having lost the force of his youth, Carlyle gave his creed ina 
form which sounded unreal,—sounded like sermons which no one 
supposed it necessary to act upon :—“ Carlyle, people felt with 





* Thomas Carlyle: a History of his Life in London. By James Anthony 
Froude, M.A. With portrait engraved on steel. London: Longmans, 
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en 
a sense of relief, meant only what the preachers meant, and 


was a fine fellow after all” (Vol. II, p. 307). These sneers, 
these open and covert sneers, greatly injure the biography,— 
sometimes, as in this last case, without any decent pretext 
for them, and sometimes with plenty of pretext fur- 
nished by Carlyle’s own bilious volleys, but all the more 
unpleasant on that account, <A biographer who not only loved 
Carlyle,—and Mr. Froude, no doubt, really does love him,—but 
felt keenly what was unworthy in him as well as what was 
noble, would not, when he felt it his duty to expose a weak place 
in his hero’s character, have gone on, as Mr. Froude does, 
harping on the jarring notes, and preseniing us with airy 
variations of his own on those shrill and discordant passages. 
Mr. Froude has not only let us see the blots in his hero’s char- 
acter, but has so expatiated upon them on his own account, that 
we close the volumes with a sigh of relief. 

Besides this moral failure, there is a great literary fault 
in the far too constant repetitions of Carlyle’s monotonous 
reveries and jeremiads. Great as Carlyle’s genius is, his criti- 
cisms on life are few, and these few, when répeated, are always 
repeated in the same key, and often in the same words. It was 
necessary, no doubt, to let the reader see this. Repetition was 
Carlyle’s strength, and we should not have known his strength 
without a great many repetitions ; but there is a limit even to the 
literary significance of repetition. If you have been told twenty 
times in as many pages that this is “a paltry dog-kennel of a 
world—now rushing fast to total anarchy and self-government 
by the basest,”"—that “ nobleness in the world is as a thing of 
the past; I have given up England to the deaf stupidities and 
to the fatalities that follow, likewise deaf,”—it is hardly desirable 
to have the same cheerful opinion repeated another twenty times, 
with hardly any variation, in the next twenty pages. Mr. Froude 
spares his readers too little. He forgets that a biography should 
bea kind of sublimate or essence of theactuallife; and that when it 
has once clearly impressed upon us what its hero did think when- 
ever he got up and whenever he went to bed, it need not remind 
us how very often his thoughts ran in that channel, any more 
than it need remind us bow very often its hero got up and went 
to bed. Mr. Froude’s memoir is far too long, and indulges 
a great deal too much in mere reiterations. He should 
have made more attempt to imitate in point of terseness 
Carlyle’s Life of Sterling,—a book which is, in many respects, 
the gem of Carlyle’s achievements as an artist ; though we must 
say that it manages to let the reader see how condescendingly 
Carlyle looked down upon and patronised Sterling, a great deal 
more clearly than it enables him to see what Sterling was 
actually like. Carlyle was graphic in delineating very great and 
very peculiar men ; but, like his friend Dickens, he was not very 
successful in delineating average human beings, or it catching 
the subtler characteristics of natures not deviating very widely 
from the more ordinary types. Carlyle’s own nature was not, 
of course, of an ordinary type; and we do not in the least charge 
Mr. Froude with failing to show it to us as it was. What we do 
charge him with, is giving us not merely scores, but hundreds 
of self-portraitures almost identical, or quite identical, till we 
not only know Carlyle thoroughly, but, for the time, weary 
of him. 

The book, however, leaves on us the impression which Mr. 
Froude wishes to leave in one respect,—namely;that with all his 
selfishness and self-centredness, Carlyle’s héart was full of 
passionate love for the few—the very few. He seems to usa 
cold and self-occupied friend, ready to drop a friend at the 
shortest notice, the moment he discovers that that friend no 
longer admires him. But for his own family, for his wife, for 
one or two of his early Scotch friends, his love was deep and 
ardent, and absolutely independent of their love for him. The 
curious and, on the whole, painful story of Carlyle’s relations 
with his wife, leaves us with the conviction that his love for her 
was, after all,a good deal deeper than hers for him. There is a cold- 
ness and suspicion in some of her letters,—especially, for example, 
in that most ungenerous and inexcusable suggestion that his 

‘tender letters to her were meant less for her than for his biographer, 
—of which he would have been incapable. Doubtless, it was he who 
oftenest gave practical ground of offence; but then it was he, too, 
who most deeply and passionately repented of his own faults when 
once he saw them. It is impossible to deny that, self-centred as he 
was,—incapable as he was of returning heartily the regard of 
the friends made in later life,—his domestic feelings were of the 
— and tenderest kind, and struck their roots into his very 
ing, 


~ 





Again, Mr. Froude leaves on us a very genuine conviction of 
Carlyle’s deep religious feeling. In spite of the inborn arro- 
gance and dogmatism which made his scorn of everybody who did 
not agree with him on the negative as well as the positive aspects 
of the religious question, so painful and sometimes so insulting, 
in spite of his preference for the savagery of Norse religion, 
and the shame with which he regarded all the weaker forms of 
the Gospel of love, Carlyle had at heart the intuitions of 
faith in singular strength and purity, though he early 
absorbed that total disbelief in miracle and that singular 
bias towards destructive criticism, which were breathed-in 
with the intellectual atmosphere of his early days. It 
is obvious that what with his savage disposition to trample 
on honest and thoughtful belief as if it were mere worldly in- 
sincerity, and what with his equally angry disgust at the pert 
Atheism of his times, he was in a very awkward cleft stick 
from which he did not know how to extricate himself. But his 
heart was in the deepest sense religious, so religious, that we can- 
not believe he really approved, even theoretically, as Mr. Froude 
maintains that he did, of suicide, evewfor those whose work in the 
world was done. Of course, as Mr, Fyoude tells us so, he must 
have, in words, affirmed his.appréval; but if the thought ever 
occurred to him of ending his own weary and lonely days by 
self-murder, we do not doubt that he recoiled from it as a 
suggestion of the Evil One. It is all very well to talk of your work 
being done. But who knows what his work is? Foraman so 
violently impatient as Carlyle, may not the very best part of his 
work have been the ten years of almost helpless waiting for the 
end? 

Finally, Mr. Froude gives us a very just estimate of Carlyle’s 
rich and splendid imagination; but what he does not give us 
any adequate impression of, is the singular limitation upon it. 
We have said that Carlyle’s was a Rembrandt-like imagination. 
It lighted up special points and scenes in the world’s history with 
marvellous force; but for Carlyle all the rest of the world was 
non-existent. He judged of the whole by a very small tract 
round the focal part of his vision. For the rest all was dark- 
ness; and yet he thought, and spoke, and lived, and taught, as if 
all the rest was just like the little tract he had brought into the 
field of his magic-lantern. While he was always telling every- 
body that it was by the silent actions of men that they were to 
be judged, he violently and acrimoniously judged the world only 
by its superficial babble, and never even seemed to remember 
that there were any silent actions at all, of which he could form 
no judgment, simply because they had never come under 
his ken. He vapoured and hectored as if all the world were 
adequately mirrored in the puffery of the advertisers, or 
the hypocrisy of the charlatans, forgetting that the puffery 
of the advertisers and the hypocrisy of the charlatans 
force themselves upon us, and that almost all that is honest, 
modest, and quiet, is hidden from the sight of men. This was 
what made his political teaching so extravagant, false, and 
absurd. He wrote and spoke as if all that was done, was done 
by the ostentatious and the foolish, and hardly attempted to 
discern the significance of quiet, strong, and modest agencies, 
of which the noisy part of the world is quite unconscious. 
Hence his historical work was often very like the uurolling of a 
diorama which reveals to view what is showy and sensational, 
and leaves all that is solid and silent out of account. Wise men 
will value Mr. Froude’s book; but they will rightly condemn 
severely much that they find there, and will see also how much 
has been omitted in it which would have been needful to make 
it a true estimate of Thomas Carlyle. 


LORD MALMESBURY AS SEEN IN HIS MEMOIRS.* 


As regards his own reputation, Lord Malmesbury has made no 
blunder in publishing these Memoirs. They are garrulous, ill- 
digested, occasionally indiscreet, and full of errors of memory ; 
but they nevertheless will leave on the minds of most people who 
read them steadily an impression that Lord Derby, in selecting 
Lord Malmesbury as Foreign Secretary, showed more judgment 
than in most of his appointments in 1852. The nomination was 
no doubt among them all the best abused. People were never 
tired of expressing their surprise at such a selection, a surprise 
which was constantly increased by Lord Malmesbury’s feeble ap- 
pearance in the House of Lords. He had a way of talking there as 
if he were standing on his own hearthrug, pouring out sentences, 
sometimes’ foolish, just as they came uppermost, and making 











* Memoirs of an Ex-Ministev : an Autobiography. By the Right Hon, the Earl 
of Malmesbury, G.C.B. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1884, : 
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remarks intelligible enough to his audience, but liable to mis- 
apprehension from the public. A remark of this kind, implying 
that the object of study was not information, but a knowledge 
where to look for it, brought down on him a storm of denun- 
ciation ; though he probably meant nothing, except the truism 
that no man can learn everything, but he can learn how to learn 
quickly anything he wants. There grew up, owing to this 
incessant attack, an impression, still not dissipated, that the 
Foreign Secretary was a stupid man, chosen solely for his 
loyalty to his chief, which was entirely inaccurate. Lord Derby 
was very hardly pressed to find Ministers, and certainly made 
one or two singularly bad selections,—indeed, he was 
always laughing at his own nominee, Sir J. Pakington ; 
but he knew what he wanted at the Foreign Office, and he 
found it. Lord Malmesbury appears in these Memoirs as a 
man who had travelled much; had been warmly received in 
foreign society, which is not fond of the stupid; had observed 
with the closeness often found in easy-going men; and had 
judged men, if not events, with distinct insight. He was 
familiar with the language and the ways of diplomacy; he had 
a quite singular control of his temper; and he had besides 
a native sagacity upon which he placed great and well- 
founded reliance. He was entirely free from pomposity, took 
advice from his chief or from Lord Palmerston with the 
greatest willingness, and was unusually free from the aristo- 
cratic vice—self-seekingness as to honours. Remembering the 
bitter competition for such things, and the graspingness often 
betrayed by men higher in station than Lord Malmesbury, this 
is a thoroughly creditable little letter :— 

*‘Lorp MatmeEssury to Lorp Derpy ON THE LorD-LIEUTENANCY 

oF Hants. 
“ Achnacarry, September 17th, 1852. 

“My Dear Dzerpy,—The news of the great Duke’s death has just 
reached us, and a long life of prosperity and honour appears to have 
been providentially closed without suffering. The event gives you 
an unusual burden of patronage, which will doubtless be squabbled 
for handsomely, and I write to remind yon of our conversation upon 
one appointment now in your gift—namely, the Lord-Lieutenancy of 
Hampshire. You were kind enough to allude to me as the Duke’s 
successor, but, as I told you then, you have done for me more than I 
deserve, or can repay you for in services, and I should prefer much 
your strengthening the party by giving the post to Winchester. He 
is the oldest Peer by family and title in the county. Should he refuse 
it, mine would come after Lords Carnarvon and Portsmouth, who are 
not in a situation to act; but if you thought it well, in the event of 
Winchester refusing, to offer it to Palmerston, I should not consider 
it unfair or unwise.—Yours siocerely, MALMESBURY.” 
Lord Malmesbury had hardly kissed hands when he was assailed 
in the most unwarrantable way by Count Buol, the Austrian 
Ambassador, who was enraged at some action of Lord Granville’s 
about Modena, and wanted an immediate condemnation of the 
despatch. Either from contempt for Lord Malmesbury’s inexperi- 
ence, or simple rage, the Count proceeded to lecture, advise, and 
“bully” the Foreign Minister, until Lord Malmesbury was obliged 
to ask him if he was accustomed to treat English Ministers in that 
style, as he himself did not intend to bear it. Count Buol, who 
neither then nor on any future occasion obtained the smallest 
concession about the Modenese affair, was thenceforward exceed- 
ingly civil to his opponent, who, firm on this occasion, could on 
another display an adroitness not easy to distinguish from posi- 
tive wiliness. He writes,ton March 11th, 1852, the following 
acute hint to Lord Cowley as to the easiest way to manage M. 
de Persigny :— 

“T have known Persigny long and well. He isa most fearless fellow, 
but the essence of vanity and a great pérorateur. Formerly, by flattery 
and piyuing his vanity in assuming his ignorance, anything could 
be extracted. He is now, perbaps, more cautious by experience, 
but only a year ago, by applying the above medicine, 1 relieved him 
of every word of his famous conversation with Changarnier an hour 
after it had taken place, and all he had done and not done at Berlin. 
The President knows he is faithful, but does not think more of his 
steadiness than I do.” 

We have not seen throughout the Memoirs a false judgment of 
men, unless, indeed, it be of Lord Derby himself, whom Lord 
Malmesbury believed in with a belief which to usseems unaccount- 
able. It was, however, in his judgment of Louis Napoleon and his 
intentions that Lord Malmesbury appeared at his best. The whole 
Continent and most men in England believed that Napoleon, 
then President for ten years, must and would avenge his uncle’s 
defeat at Waterloo by an invasion of England. The alarm was 
universal, and Lord Derby himself thought the chances were 
that Napoleon would ultimately attempt a landing, and was 
preparing measures of defence; but Lord Malmesbury, as un- 
moved by his chief’s opinion as by the public uneasiness, sent to 
Lord Derby the following letter :— 


a 

“All you say about the French President’s views has been for 
long time on my mind. Everybody agrees with yon, and the feeling 
of apprehension is universal. I hear it from various quarters—frore 
Brougham and his French correspondents, from my private secre 
Harris and his French relations, and, in short, from what mast be 
considered the best authority for prophecy. This general terror of 
what is coming is a presentiment, for none can give any reasong 
founded on facts to show the sinister feelings and intentions of Louig 
Napoleon. I believe I stand alone, therefore, in disbelieving them. 
and these are my arguments :—He has no natural dislike to te 
English, Ever since I knew him, he courted their society and imi. 
tated their habits. Twenty years ago, when he could not have been 
playing a part with me—who had even less chance of being Foreign 
Secretary than he of being Emperor—he always said that his uncle's. 
great mistake was not being friends with England. I never knew. 
him to hint at revenge for his degradation at St. Helena, but it jg. 
possibie that that sentiment may rankle in his breast. Assuming 
that it does, and that eventually he intends if possible to indalge it 
why should he go such a roundabout way to make war with us - 
through the Belgian Guarantee? We are unfortunately bound by 
treaty and interest to protect Belgium and the Scheldt, and must do 
it. Russia, Austria, and Prussia are equally bound with us, and may, 
or may not, do it. Louis Napoleon knows all this, and that he rang. 
the risk of bringing two, three, or four Powers upon him if he jp. 
vades Belgium for the sake of quarrelling with England ; whereas, if 
he picked an independent quarrel with us—which he might easily do 
at Newfoundland, in Egypt, or about our Press—no Power is obliged 
by treaty, or likely by affection, to support us against him. It would 
be a single-handed fight, in which the spectators (with the exception, 
of Russia and Belgium) would applaud him and pray for his succesg, 
Now, since Louis Napoleon has been in power, he has lost no. 
opportunity of showing friendly feeling. If a Consul has been dig. 
agreeable, he has had him trounced; if we wanted his help, as in 
Egypt and Cuba, he gave it at once. He has avoided pointedly every 
subject of dispute, and has with this feeling just expressed a wish 
again to negotiate for the exchange of the territories of Albreda and 
Portendie. So with regard to our tariff. If Disraeli was ready, we: 
might now get a quasi free-trade treaty with France. The belief 
after all this that the President is concocting a great scheme against 
England can, therefore, only be called a presentiment; but it 
nevertheless docs exist throughout his own country and ours, 
Material circumstances also militate against it. 1f our informers. 
are correct, the French dockyards never were more sluggish. I 
write all this to you, not of course to recommend supineness, for I 
would not reduce a single ship or seaman, and I trust Disraeli’s 
scheme will not require that, but only to give you my opinion of the 
man’s nature, feelings, and intentions at present. I believe that he: 
is convinced that war with England lost his uncle the throne, and 
that he means to try peace with us. He wants to marry and have 
heirs, and I do not at present see that the 7,000,000 who have twice 
elected him, and will do so again, require the ‘fireworks.’ The first 
time he was clected he did not know twenty people in all France by 
sight. The second, he had just committed a gross act of public 
violence. Neither his obscurity nor notoriety made any difference, 
and I believe his name to be enough to sustain him among the masses 
for his life, and I do not foresee the circumstances that are to forze 
him out of his course.” 


The man who formed that strong opinion at that time upon 
those grounds, and stood to it, had more natural capacity for 
the work of a l'oreign Minister than the public was disposed 
to give him credit for. Lord Malmesbury, however, though 
friendly to Napoleon—whose title of Napoleon III. he cleverly 
defended by the example of William of Orange, who called him- 
self William III. of England, yet in doing so claimed no heredi- 
tary rights—never yielded to him, telling him sharply when he 
spoke of the right of asyium that “ every nation had its subject 
on which no concession could be made,” and that “ it was useless 
to torment us about an impossibility, for no English Minister could 
alter the law,” which proved to be exactly true, even of Palmer- 
ston, in the height of his popularity. Lord Malmesbury wrote 
down, too, the following curiously-accurate account of the 
impression made by the Imperial Court just after the Emperor's 
marriage :— 

“ Although the banquet and establishment of courtiers and servants 
was as splendid as possible, there was a feeling in the air which im- 
pressed me with the idea that the whole pageant must be ephemeral. 
Icannot explain this sentiment, unless it was that I observed that 
the members of the household appeared not to have perfectly learnt 
their parts, and also that, having seen and known the Emperor for so 
many years in such a totally different position, his present one looked 
like a dream or a play; but when each actor becomes acclimatised 
by time, it will be a magnificent Court, with a Sovereign who will 
command the attention of all Europe.” 

The following opinion, too, about the Crimean war, written 
just as it ended, is by no means the opinion of a man who cannot 
think ; though it is open to the answer that had the French troops 
been alone in the Crimea, they might have been defeated :— 

‘“‘ If we had had a really wise Minister at the beginning of the war, 
he would have gladly taken advantage of Napoleon’s wish to take all 
the Jand work himself and give us all the water work. We should 


then have strengthened our fleets, and employed thousands of sailors, 
who mast always be our military counterpoise to the system of Con- 








tinental conscript hosts. Russia’s navy would have been half 
destroyed as now, and France’s not so materially increased and im- 
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roved; and whilst we were following an effective policy against 
Russian aggression, we should have been establishing for fature days 
our maritime supremacy over every one, As it is, we have shown the 
world that what Napier says is true—‘ We are a warlike, but not a 
military people. 

Lord Malmesbury was less wise about the Italian war, which, 
like his chief, he thought needless ; but he did his best to prevent 
its involving all Europe in conflagration. He had become con- 
yinced—as we guess, through information obtained at Windsor 
—that Germany, as a whole, was prepared to back Austria, and 
he sent to the British agent at Frankfort the following almost 
menacing despatch :— 

“ Foreign Office, May 2, 1859. 

“Sir,—I have to acquaint you that her Majesty’s Government 
witness with great anxiety the disposition shown by the States of 

Germany to enter at once into a contest with France. Her Majesty’s 
Government cannot perceive that at the present moment Germany 
has any grounds for declaring war against that Power, and still less 
would the Confederation, in their opinion, be justified in prematurely 
adoptiug any course which would bring on a European war. It is 
desirable, however, that the Governments of Germany should enter- 
tain no doubt as to the course which in such a case her Majesty’s 
Government would pursue, and therefore you will explicitly state to 
the Government to which you are accredited that if Germany should 
at present, and without a casus faderis, be so ill-advised as to pro- 
yoke a war with France, and should, without any sufficient cause, 
make general a war which on every account ought, if possible, to be 
localised, her Majesty’s Government determine to maintain a strict 
neutrality, can give to Germany no assistance, ner contribute by the 
interposition of the naval forces of this country to protect her coast 
from hostile attack. The elections now proceeding afford an un- 
deniable test of public feeling on this point, and it may be said to be 
the only one in which the English people appear to be at the present 
moment absorbed. That Germany should arm and prepare for 
eventualities is natural and right, but in the opinion of her Majesty’s 
Government no act has as yet been committed by France against 
Germany, and no treaty obligation subsists which justifies her to pro- 
voke an attack on her own territory or an invasion of France.—I 
am, &., MALMESBURY.” 
Lord Malmesbury rendered this immense service to Napoleon 
at the very moment when the Emperor believed him to be 
intriguing against him, and when the British public condemned 
him for censuring the action of France in Italy. 
5 v 

The Memoirs, amusing as they are, have been so completely 
gutted of their anecdotes, that we have thought it more interest- 
ing to put together these illustrations of Lord Malmesbury’s 
character, which are much more numerous in the Memoirs 
themselves. They are, however, imperfect in one way. ‘They 
give scarcely any indication of the writer's opinion on English 
politics, as to which he seems to have relied exclusively upon 
Lord Derby. He wished, as we conceive, to let things remain 
when possible ; was, we suppose, annoyed at the abolition of 

proxies, for he publishes a laughably-pompous defence of them 
by Mr. Disraeli; and he strenuously resisted the creation of life- 
Peers, though, it must be added, upon novel ground. Lord 
Malmesbury is, so far as we know, the only Peer who has ever 
attacked the superstition that a Peer, to do good service, must 
be an exceptionally wealthy man :— 

“ My Lords, I, for one, protest against the justice of the statement 
that it is necessary a Peer should be rich in order to maintain in this 
country the respect which belongs to his position. It might have 
been very well to use such an argument as that seventy or eighty 
years ago, when public opinion obliged every Peer to live osten- 
tatiously ; when he could not drive out without having four horses to 
his carriage, and being attended by outriders, and when he wore his 
stars and ribands morning and night. There is, however, no sort of 
resemblance between the state of things which existed in those days 
and that which exists at present. A Peer now comes up to town by 
railway, in the company of every person who chooses to travel in 
that way; he moves about as unostentatiously as any other class of 
persons, There are, in fact, no such distinctions in many respects as 
formerly prevailed between a Peer and other members of the com- 
munity, and there is therefore, I contend, no necessity whatever why 
they should require to have large fortunes to maintain what is called 
their dignity in this country. They are respected, not according to 
their riches, but their usefulness as members of the Legislature and 
in their several localities.” 

That is a protest which, should a great creation of Peers ever be 
made, may be usefully remembered. 


DR. REVILLE’S HIBBERT LECTURES.* 
Tue Hibbert Lectures of Dr. Réville form delightful reading. 
The impression, however, which the book has made on us, is that 
it is more the work of an artist and an advocate, than of a man 
of science or a historian. It paints a picture; it maintains a 
thesis; and difficulties are put out of sight. The theory of 








payeeeures on the Origin and Growth ef Relijion, as Illustrated by the Notive 
afene of Mexico and Peru. Delivered at Oxford aud London. By Albert 
Far D.D. Translated by Philip H. Wickstud, M.A. London: Williams and 





evolution has its troubles in every sphere; and there are many 
special difficulties which hinder its application to the explana- 
tion of the origin and growth of religious belief. We do 
not find any reference to these in the present work. How 
is it that in Mexico and Peru alone there are no diffi- 
culties to be explained and no objections to be obviated? It 
is necessary, for instance, in the case of India and Persia, to 
show how the theory of the origin and growth of religion set 
forth by Dr. Réville is consistent with the fact that the oldest 
literature is the purest, loftiest, and most spiritual. According 
to the representation of Dr. Réville, no such difficulty emerges 
in the case of the native religions of Mexico and Peru. Over- 
looking the ditiiculty we have mentioned, Dr. Réville says :— 

‘Pray observe that we find in this group of connected beliefs and 
worships something quite analogous to the polytheism of the ancient 
world. The only notable difference is that the God of Heaven, Dyaus, 
Varuna, Zeus, Ahura Mazda, or (in China) Tien, does not occupy the 
same pre-eminent place in the American mythology that he takes in 
its European and Asiatic counterparts. For the rest, the processes 
of the human spirit are absolutely identical in the two continents. 
In both alike, it is the phenomena of Nature, regarded as animated 
and conscious, that wake and stimulate the religious sentiment and 
become the objects of the adoration of man. At the same time, 
and in virtue of the same process of internal logic, these personified 
beings come to be regarded more and more as possessed of a nature 
superior in power, indeed, but in all other respects closely conformiug 
to that of man. If nature-worship, with the animism that it en- 
genders, shapes the first law to which nascent religion submits in the 
human race, anthropomorphism furnishes the secoud, disengaging 
itself ever more and more completely from the zoomorphism which 
generally serves as an intermediary. This is so everywhere.’’ 
(pp. 39-40.) 

This, then, is the formula—animism, zoomorphism, anthropo- 
morphism—which expresses, with more or less fulness, the law 
of the evolution of religion. Isit true? Is it adequate? 

We cannot sufficiently admire the clearness and skill with 
which Dr. Réville sets forth his thesis, and the deftness with 
which he marshals his facts. It is a necessary part of his 
argument to insist on the indigenous growth of the religious 
beliefs of Mexico and Peru. One of the most effective passages 
in the book, from a rhetorical point of view, is that which de- 
scribes the isolation of America. It was like the discovery of 
another planet. According to Dr. Réville, the whole organism 
of mythologies,—gods, goddesses, sacrifices, temples, and priest- 
hoods,—had grown up without influence from external sources. 
From which he infers that “ given human nature anywhere, its 
religious development is reared on the same identical bases, and 
passes through the same phases.” We are not so sure as 
Dr. Réville is, of the absolute independence of the evolution of 
the religious beliefs of Mexico and Peru. It is proverbially 
difficult to prove a negative, and it is exceedingly difficult to- 
maintain that the people of America were uninfluenced by their 
neighbours in Asia. Suppose we start with the hypothesis that 
America was first peopled when there was continuous land 
between Asia and America, that does not exclude the possibility 
of further immigration up to the margin of historic times. Com- 
munication between Eust Asia and the West Coast of America 
was always possible. If, then, there are features in the civilisa- 
tion of Mexico and Peru, which can be most easily explained 
by the supposition that they were borrowed from Asia, there 
is no improbability in making that hypothesis. Of course, if 
we can account for all the peculiarities of Mexican belief by the 
ordinary laws of development, we shall have no occasion to seek 
the hypothesis of foreign sources. For the worship of the sun 
and moon, and the worship of objects of nature,—fire, trees, 
mountain, water,—it is enough to say that these are constant, as 
constant as man’s capacity and need for worship. These beliefs 
are sufficiently explained from the nature of the case. It is 
altogether different when we pass from the natural to the 
artificial ; when, for example, we consider the Mexican calendar, 
and compare it with the calendar in use in Eastern Asia. It is 
not probable that a mode of calculating time, highly artificial, 
and even arbitrary, should spring up indigenously in different 
parts of the world among peoples who have no connection or 
correspondence with each other. To many antiquarians of high 
authority and reputation, such as Humboldt and Mr. E. B. 
Tylor, it has appeared probable that America has borrowed 
from Asia. The peremptory and categorical affirmation of Dr. 
Réville to the contrary appears, therefore, unwarranted, at least 
without setting forth in detail the grounds on which he rests 
his opinion. 

To us it seems that the affirmations of Dr. Réville are, all of 
them, too absolute and unqualified. He affirms that,— 

“There 1s not the smallest trace of an earlicr monotheism pre- 
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ceding the polytheism of one or the other nation. On the other hand, 
we may trace in both alike three stages of religious faith super- 
imposed, so to speak, one upon the other; at the bottom of all still 
lies the religion that we find to-day amongst peoples that are 
strangers to all civilisation. It isan incoherent and confused jumble 
of nature-worship and of animism, or the worship of spirits, but 
specially of the latter; for the primitive nature-worship has been 
developed, enlarged, and more or less organised, on a higher level, 
whereas animism remained what it was.” (pp. 246-7.) 

We call attention to the assumption which Dr. Réville makes in 
this paragraph, because it is the fundamental assumption made 
by all who agree with him. It is open to grave doubt. What 
proof have we that animism remains what it was? Natives 
who are strangers to civilisation have also a past history, 
and there can be no more obvious fallacy than is con- 
tained in the view that takes the savage of the present 
day to represent the primitive man. It is convenient, no doubt, 
to suppose that the present state of the peoples of the world 
may be held to represent their past history, and that a cross- 
section may give us a true view of the successive stages of the 
growth of civilisation. This is so far true in geology, because 
strata are fixed, and rocks do not readily change. But in a 
subject so fluid as humanity, all the parts are subject to change ; 
and the animism of the existing savage may be as far removed 
from the religion of the primitive man as the civilisation of the 
present day is. At all events, before we can make the assump- 
tion we have a great deal of work to do. 

The statement, also, that “nature-worship has been de- 
veloped, enlarged, organised on a higher level,” goes beyond 
the evidence. As far as written evidence goes, we find 
evident proof that higher nature-worship has undergone a 
process of dissolution and degradation. Within historic time, 
and within extant literature, it has been so. Take the 
literatures of the world,—of India, Persia, Egypt, Greece, 
Rome, or Scandinavia,—and we find, the further back we go, the 
purer, loftier, and more spiritual are their beliefs. And the 
history of their degradation may be traced. Dr. Réville’s theory 
finds supports only when we leave the solid ground of written 
words, and pass into the region of pre-historic speculation. 

Nor does the evidence seem to warrant the tone of dogmatic 
assurance with which Dr. Réville asserts that there is no trace 
of an earlier monotheism preceding the polytheism of Mexico 
and Peru. It seems to us that even in these Lectures there is 
some trace of it. Dr. Réville tells us of Netzalhuatcoyotl, who 
has, he says, been called “ the Mexican Solomon.” “He hada 
great pyramidal teocalli of nine stages erected in his capital for 
the worship of the God of heaven, to whom he brought no offer- 
ings except flowers and perfumes.” No doubt the age of the 
Mexican Solomon was late; but neither the names of the Deities 
he worships nor their nature can be explained as the result of 
speculation. At all events, this deity has an invisible power of 
lofty character. He is Tloquenahuaque, which Mr. Tylor renders, 
“ He who is all in himself,” or Ipalnemoan, “ He by whom we live.” 
A great conception of this kind must have its roots deep down 
in the history of the past. 1t does not rise suddenly in the heart 
or mind of an individual. Even the great thoughts of Plato had 
their origin in the past story of his people. Much more must 
this be the case in the present instance. 

There is also to be taken into account the fact that the Mexicans 
had a word to express the divine. 'eotl, indeed, may mean the 
divine quality in which all the Gods share; but it is well to con- 
sider the question whether the extension of the word to all 
gods may not be a degradation of its original meaning. 
Into this large question we do uot mean to enter at 
present; all we wish now to observe is, that the formula 
of Dr. Réville is as yet only a hypothesis. Apart, how- 
ever, from these doubtful questions, it is to be admitted 
that Dr. Réville has written a most pleasant book. The 
story is fascinating; the style is simple, direct, and lucid. In 
fact, even where Dr. Réville seems to go beyond the evidence, 
and shape the story into artistic form beyond what other in- 
quirers have been able to go, this only seems to add to the 
charm of the book. Doubt, hesitation is painful, and readers of 
this volume will not be troubled with it—unless, indeed, which is 
very likely, the calm confidence and absolute assurance of the 
author may beget doubt and hesitation in the reader. We note 
that the author has no hesitation in giving a meaning to 
myths which other inquirers have found great difficulty 
in analysing. We must always remember, however, the 
conditions under which Dr. Réville has had to do his work. He 
has had to give us results, not processes. The limits of time, 
place, and spoken speech have hindered him from giving us the 





| 
evidence on which he bases his conclusions. While, therefore, 
we withhold our assent for the present from much of his philo. 
sophical theory, and also from much of his particular interpre. 
tations, we wait with patience for a detailed proof of his par. 
ticular averments. As the book stands, there is, apart from 
disputed points, a lucid account of the religious practices, rites, 
and beliefs of the peoples of Central America. 


LANCELOT WARD.* 
Tuis story presents a more hopeless farrago of worn-out 
incidents, shadowy characters, and dull, but malicious political 
disquisitions than is often presented even in Tory political 
novels. The style and grammar, as well as the substance, 
of the story would lead one to suppose that it was culled 
from the pages of one of those mysterious publications, the 
penny dreadfuls. The hero of the book is a young north. 
country squire, with the “ proud, fearless, impulsive carriage 
of an English country gentleman ’—(the English country 
gentleman will be glad to hear himself described as impulsive)— 
‘‘who impressed you at first-sight as being no ordinary man.” 
The impression could only have been at first-sight, however, 
for a more ordinary young man, except in his uncalled-for exit 
from the world, is not often to be met with, even in the pages 
of anovelist. We beg pardon. He has one extraordinary trait, 
He has a perfect passion for soliloquising. No small part of 
the book is taken up with the lengthened harangues to which 
he treats himself for the benefit of the reader, of which notes of 
exclamation, queries, bad language, and bad grammar form the 
staple. He bahs! like a lamb; forsooths! like an Elizabethan 
tragedian; thanks the Lord! like a parson; and damns! likea 
trooper, all to himself, and in a mixture of the most colloquial 
and magnificent language. On one page he informs us “ what 
infernal nonsense these early marriages are,” while on another, 
as his dog begins to growl when he is in bed, he remarks to him. 
self, “if it’s thieves after the poultry, they may loot tke hen. 
house, for aught I care; I’m too tired to rise.” But if he talks 
“book” in soliloquy, he certainly cannot be accused of doing 
so in dialogue, as this highly educated gentleman, when his 
interlocutor, with a kind of wit that is a good sample of the 
author’s success in that line, describes the name of a place as 
“something like ‘ murder-the-Devil,’” suggests ‘ Merthyr- 
Tydvil, likely.’ This “infernal” soliloquiser, as he would 
apparently describe himself, is engaged when the book opens ina 
for a high-souled-English-country-gentleman not very creditable 
flirtation carried on by pink notes, and meetings in woods, and so 
forth, with a publican’s fast daughter, named Edith Ladyman; 
but he very shortly falls in love also with a high-born, high- 
souled young lady, called Madeleine Hussey. This personage 
tells him at a dinner-party that his country life must have 
been a “ mixture of the Georgics and the Eclogues;” and after- 
wards, during a ride, harangues him on politics, and declares that 
she is a Conservative because “all Conservatives think like 
Englishmen, and all Radicals like Americans ;” not that she 
“ means to say that all Americanism is objectionable—quite the 
contrary. If she were an American, she would glory in her 
Americanism ...... but you can’t come in contact with any 
of the Radical members of the present Government without 
being struck by the fact that they are thoroughly un-English 
in their way of looking at things. They are always playing to 
the American gallery.” And so on through a page of similar 
stuff, which is intended to pass, and no doubt does pass, 
with the stupid party, for political philosophy. When not 
diverting himself with the publican’s daughter, or the political 
philosopher in petticoats, our high-souled young friend is 


-imbued with political aspirations. In a fortunate moment the 


Conservative County Member retires, and the hero is asked to 
stand, which he does on the strength of £5,000 secretly ad- 
vanced by the publican’s daughter, who also becomes the means 
of discovering a disgraceful secret about the private life of the 
Radical candidate, who is, of course, a cad and a scoundrel; 
and so the great Conservative cause triumphs through beer and 
scandal. 

The source of his money and his victory are, however, quite 
unknown to Lancelot, who, before the election is over, though 
he carries the publican’s daughter's handkerchief in his pocket, 
becomes engaged to the political philosopher. It is fair, how- 
ever, to say that, after this event, he thinks that to compare the 
latter to the former is “to compare the moon to a candle, or 





* Lancelot Ward, M.P.: a Love Story. By George Temple. William Blackwood 
and Sons, 1884. 
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the sun to a kerosene lamp.” Eventually, owing to the kind 


machinations of Madeleine’s aunt, who makes her believe that 
Lancelot has been “going it” in gambling and drinking, as 
well as with the publican’s daughter, the engagement is broken 
off. Lancelot then discovers that he owes the five thousand 
pounds and his seat in the House to Edith Ladyman, and also 
that she is dying of love for him. Accordingly he marries her. 
The day of the wedding he hears that Madeleine had only 
proken off her engagement because she believed he was in love 
with Edith ; and this proud and high-bred Conservative Member 
promptly cuts his throat in his dressing-room, kindly leaving a 
note behind him, addressed to his wife, to inform her that he 
“had given her all he had to give, and that was his name.” 
The tragic character of this catastrophe leaves the reader 
perfectly unmoved, for so badly is the story told, that the 
writer somehow gives the impression through the first three- 
quarters of the book that the hero was equally in love with both 
heroines, sometimes at the same time, sometimes in turns, but 
that he was never really in love with either. His desperate 
love for the one when he is married to the other is, 
therefore, as surprising as the Conservative Party’s sudden 
affection for Redistribution when it is in possession, or can be 
in possession at pleasure, of the Franchise. To end this story 
in a suicide is very much the same as if Dow and Cox had ended 
in the murder of Box by Cox, or Cox by Box, or both by Mrs. 
Bouncer. Nor is this sudden catastrophe itself well conceived. 
Bloody details do not constitute tragedy. When we are told 
that when “they took her (Edith) up her face and arms were 
covered with her husband’s blood,” we feel a sense of disgust, 
not of horror or pity. We are not in the least moved, except, 
perhaps, to regret that the author has missed his vocation in 
becoming a novelist, instead of a reporter in the Police News, or 
a butcher. 

It must be understood that the comparison of the story to 
Boz and Cow was strictly limited in its scope, and was not in- 
tended to imply that the book is funny. Far from it. The 
writer’s notions of comedy seem to be as crude as his notions 
of tragedy. He appears to think that he has made the 
Earl of Eglamour, Lancelot’s rival for the female Con- 
servative philosopher, a mighty funny fellow because he 
“asked a Bishop if he ever went to the Alhambra, and invited 
him to dine with him at the Criterion the following night.” So 
funny is this, that not only does his Lordship bury his face in 
his hands when some one related it to Lancelot in his presence, 
but Lancelot himself has to repeat it to Madeleine’s guardian, as 
the best of introductions. It is a great hit, too, to make a man 
retire from Parliament because “it’s too rowdy. They’re all 
alike. Gladstone, and Chamberlain, and Dilke, on the one 
side, Churchill and Wolff on the other, not to speak of Parnell, 
and Biggar,and Healy, and the rest of these Irish ruffians.” 
But this is nothing to the excruciatingly fanny description 
by the Earl of Eglamour of his visit to the House of Lords. 
“Thought I was laid in the family vault and surrounded by my 
buried ancestors. It gave me the blues. Felt inclined to ask 
the old gent on the woolsack to oblige with a comic song, just to 
make things a little more pleasant you know, but did not exactly 
like.” No wonder poor Lancelot was thrown into the shade by 
a dazzling wit like that. No wonder that in such company at 
dinner, during a “ Lucullian repast,” the wines transported our 
hero “in imagination to many a Rhenish hillside, and many a 
vineyard of Champagne.” 

The other comic characters are, perhaps, even more depressing. 
But the general dullness is agreeably relieved by the elegant 
style of writing, and the accuracy of the writer. French is 
freely sprinkled over the pages, and it is refreshing to hear that 
Madeleine's mother was “fat and stumpy, and altogether 
bourgeois.” We must not be too exacting. The author can use 
a French dictionary, and find that foot-warmer is called a chanffe- 
pied ; but he really cannot be expected to refer to a grammar to 
find out how to make adjectives agree with their substantives in 
gender. We wight as well expect him not to spell the name of 
Mr. Moody, of Moody and Sankey, as “ Moodie,” or to explain 
the remarkable statement that some one had “ given” some one 
else “ material enough away with him to fill three volumes, far 
less two columns.” 

But we have lingered too long over a book in which the tragic 
element is commonplace, out of place, and exaggerated, while 
the comic element is dull, silly, and vulgar, and in which the 
style is slipshod and yet stilted, and the story stupid. 





A 





SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE.* 
Sir Mosrs Monteriore’s century of existence has certainly been 
a century of active life; and it has been consecrated, with his 
wealth, his position, and his energies, to the service of his 
fellow-tribesmen in a way almost unexampled. He has been 
not only the Wynn, but the Shaftesbury, the Peabody, and the 
Schnadhorst of his co-religionists all over the world. 

It isa startling thing to be reminded, as this record of his career 
reminds us, that when Moses Montefiore first entered the Stock 
Exchange as a broker (the precise year we are not told, but it was 
some time between 1806 and 1812) only twelve Jews were 
allowed to act as brokers in the City of London, and he had to 
pay £1,200 to the Lord Mayor for the privilege of admission. 
When he first bought his house at Ramsgate in 1830, it was 
still held doubtful by eminent counsel whether a Jew could be 
permitted to hold land in England. In the same year a Bill for 
the removal of the civil disabilities of the Jews was thrown 
out by the House of Commons by a majority of 66. In 1833, 
after the Reform Bill, the same Bill was carried in the 
Commons, but thrown out by the Lords, and it continued 
to be thrown out by them at frequent intervals till 
1845. It was not till that year that Jews were enabled to 
fill Corporation offices, and not—again, thanks to the House 
of Lords—till 1850 that Jews were admitted to the House of 
Commons. Even inour own times, though Lord Beaconsfield, 
a Jew by birth, wore the Garter, yet it is well understood 
that Sir George Jessel was not given the peerage he had 
so amply earned, simply and solely because their Lordships’ 
susceptibilities would have been offended by the admission 
of a professed Jew to their august society. It is, perhaps, not 
less curious that if race and religious animosities then 
prevailed against the Jews, similar animosities prevailed 
amongst the Jews themselves. The Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews looked on the German Jews with much the same 
feelings as those with which both were looked on by English- 
men. “Even in their exile,” we are told, “ the former shrank 
instinctively from fellowship with their German and Polish 
brethren, upon whose sad history not one ray of light had been 
shed, and who had been reduced by useless oppression to a 
lowly, pettifogging, almost an ignoble race. As late as 1744, 
when Jacob Bernal, ancestor of the present Duchess of St. 
Albans, desired to wed a German Jewess, he had to apply for 
leave to the Council of Elders of the Synagogue, and then 
only obtained leave under the most humiliating conditions.” It 
is to the credit of Sir Moses Montefiore that he bore as great a 
part in healing this schism between the two “nations” of 
Jews as in Jewish emancipation. ‘The success of the Roths- 
childs, no doubt, even more largely contributed to the same 
result. But, after all, the chief work of Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore’s life has not been so prominently emphatically successful 
in uniting and raising the position of Jews in England, though 
he largely contributed to that end, as it has been in emancipating 
and protecting the Jews scattered abroad among all the nations 
of the earth. He early made his fortune, partly on the Stock 
Exchange and partly by the establishment of the Alliance 
Insurance Company. This company was established on a Jewish 
basis, in consequence of the failure of Montefiore’s brother-in- 
law to be elected actuary to the Guardian Office,—a failure due 
to his Jewish birth. According to the author, this Company owed 
its success to the fact that “ it had not then been ascertained that 
the Jews enjoyed a greater longevity than other races, and their 
lives were consequently insured at rates determined by the ordi- 
nary actuarial calculations,” whereas “ elaborate studies in vital 
statistics have since proved that Jewish lives are, on an average, 
nearly fifty per cent. more valuable than those of any other known 
people,” the result, we may suppose, of centuries of life in 
Ghettos, which has killed off the weaker specimens, aud left only 
the hardiest to thrive and reproduce themselves. An office that 
paid fifty per cent. beyond that paid by other offices was not a 
bad investment. 

Having made one fortune, and by the death of his brother 
inherited another, Montefiore determined to retire from business 
at the age of forty-three, and the last fifty-seven years of 
his life have been devoted to his religion and co-religionists. 
Even since he reached his eightieth year he has under- 
taken four missions, one of them to Jerusalem, on their 
behalf. In the East and in the greater part of Hurope 
he found the condition of the Jews deplorable. They lived 

* Sir Moses Montefiore: a Cntennial Biography. By Lucian Wolf. London: 
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as a despised, outcast, proscribed race, with no legal sanction 
for their barely tolerated existence, and subject every now and 
again to outbursts of the wildest persecution and outrage. If 
the Jews have now become a power in every country, it is in no 
small degree owing to the efforts of the hero of this book. It 
is extraordinary that the cause, or pretended cause, of the late 
Jew-bait and the disgraceful charges of murder in Hungary, 
are only the latest examples of a persistent slander on the Jews, 
of which the story of Hugh of Lincoln is the most famous in- 
stance in England, and the anti-Jew riot at Alexandria in the 
first half-century of our era, the earliest recorded example—the 
allegation that the Jews murder people, generally children, for use 
in the Passover rites. It is hardly credible that in Damascus and 
also in Rhodes in 1840, at Constantinople in 1844, in Morocco in 
1863, as in Hungary in 1883, the “ blood accusation” (which the 
Jews themselves originally levelled against Pharaoh, who was said 
to have bathed daily in a bath of the blood of Jewish children) 
gave occasion to torture, outrage, and massacre among the un- 
happy Jews. It is to the part he took in journeying to Mehemet 
Ali in Egypt, to the Sultan of Turkey and the Sultan of 
Morocco, for the purpose of getting these outbreaks of fanati- 
cism quelled, and on similar missions to the Czar and the Pope, 
to Louis Philippe and Napoleon III., to the Queen of Spain 
and the Queen of England, the King of Roumania and the 
King of Servia—in fact, to all the Principalities and Powers 
in whose dominions Jews are settled—that Sir Moses owes his 
world-wide fame. 

In 1840 he secured the safety of his fellow-countrymen 
against Syrian fury, instigated by the French, at the hands of 
Mehemet Ali. When Syria passed back under the control of 
‘Constantinople, he obtained even greater concessions from the 
Sultan, in the famous Firman which put the Jew in a position 
of toleration and freedom throughout the Turkish Empire. It 
is significant of the power now possessed by the Jews in the 
world, of the imperium in imperio possessed by Sir Moses 
Montefiore, that every country which has helped the Jews 
has not been without its reward, while every Power which 
has opposed them has suffered proportionately. Thus the 
Pope in 1859 refused to give up to his parents a boy 
who had been kidnapped by the Roman Inquisition, on the 
ground that he had been secretly baptised. The Jews were 
keen supporters of Garibaldi and the King of Sardinia. In 
1843 the Czar issued an edict for the removal of all Jews within 
thirty-five miles of the frontier of Russia into the interior. He 
was persuaded by Monteiiore to suspend it, and eventually to 
revoke it; but he would not grant adequate recognition or 
privileges to the Jews. ‘This was not forgotten in 1877. When 
the heart of England was stirred, as it has rarely been stirred 
since the massacre of Piedmont, by the story of the Bulgarian 
atrocities, and when the united voice of the nation was raised 
against the unspeakable Turk, it would have naturally been 
supposed that the Jews, whose countrymen had felt the force 
of Mussulman outrage in Syria, and in Turkey, and in 
Morocco, would have joined in the protest against the tolera- 
tion of such atrocities. But the Syrian atrocities were 
committed and instigated partly by Christians; so was the 
Morocco tyranny. The Hatti-Sherif of 1840 had wiped out 
any memory of Turkish wrong; the Russian Ukase of 1843 
had not been so wiped out. Hence D’Israeli, who was Prime 
Minister of England, nearly hurried us into a war with Russia on 
behalf of the authors of the Bulgarian horrors, while the pious 
and benevolent Sir Moses sent large contributions, and wrote 
a sympathetic letter to the Turk. 

This is the most emphatic reminder we have in the book that, 
after all, the fame of Sir Moses Montefiore lies not so much in 
‘his having lived a hundred years,—others have done that,— 
nor in the fact that his one hundred years have been years of 
continuous public activity. It lies in the fact that he is a rich 
Jew, 100 years old, who has been a Hebrew of the Hebrews. He 
is of the straitest sect of his own persuasion. His one dream 
appears to be a return of the Jews to their Holy Land,—a dream 
which a good many who are not Jews would not, perhaps, be 
‘sorry to see realised; and to realise this he has made several 
journeys, and spent much time, trouble, and money, and has, 
no doubt, in doing so, greatly elevated the condition of the Jews 
of Palestine and elsewhere. But throughout he has thought, lived, 
and acted as a Jew. His aspirations, his politics, his benevolence, 
have not been English, though, generally speaking, they have been 
noble enough in a Jewish patriot. He has, no doubt, spent hand- 
some sums on some of the charities of the City. But for an hour 





a 
which he has spent on behalf of the English people as such 
he has spent a year for Jews as such; and where he has spent 
a penny on the Christian English, from whom his wealth and 
power have been gained, he has spent a hundred pounds on Jews, 
This is not, indeed, a matter of either complaint or wonder ; We 
think, on the whole, that it is matter for congratulation and 
respect. If the Jews have been persecuted and oppressed for 
eighteen centuries, it is hardly surprising and hardly to be 
regretted that they think more of their own people still, than 
they do of those who have persecuted and oppressed them, 
Treated as an alien and outcast race, they have naturally 
remained a separate people. The lifting-up of the Jew which 
Sir Moses Montefiore has effected is for the benefit of the world 
in general; and if the motive was not for the benefit of the 
world in general, but for the benefit of the Jewish world, that is 
only saying that patriotism is regarded by the Jews as no legs 
sacred a virtue than it is held to be by Englishmen. 





DR. HOLDEN’S “ GACONOMICUS OF XENOPHON,"* 
WE have expressed more than once in these columns our regret 
at the narrow limits, seldom extending beyond the demands of 
educational utility, within which the work of classical scholar. 
ship in this country is, for the most part, confined. Private 
enterprise does not, of course, furnish a supply for which there 
is no demand; and the Presses of the Universities, while not 
wholly abandoning their function of publishing unremunerative 
works of learning, are contented, as far as classical literature is 
concerned, to send forth little beyond schoolbooks. We gladly 
acknowledge, on the other hand, a certain compensation in the 
widely extended range which is being given to this academical 
literature. The teacher of thirty years ago had but a narrow 
choice of text-books, when we compare it with the list of those 
which are at the disposal of his successor of to-day. The latest, 
if indeed it is the latest, addition to Messrs. Macmillan’s 
Classical Series, is an illustration of what we have been 
saying. The Mconomicus of Xenophon has never before 
been edited in England, though Mr. George Long pointed out 
its value long ago in his characteristic article ‘‘ Xenophon,” in 
the Dictionary of Classical Biography. Dr. Holden has now 
added another to the many obligations under which he has laid 
teachers of the classics by sending out this edition, a work 
marked, we may say at once, by all his characteristic excellences. 
Dr. Holden, though he has never permitted himself to stray into 
the digressions which tempt some learned editors, always gives 
his readers of his best. The addition of a “ Lexical Index” to 
the volume before us might seem to indicate that it is primarily 
intended for the use of boys in forms not yet promoted to the use 
of a lexicon; and, undoubtedly, this addition will make it suitable 
for this purpose. But the “ Lexical Index” will be found on 
examination to be something very different from the ordinary 
vocabulary. It is a complete concordance to the treatise, and 
not only this, but marks the peculiarities of Xenophontean 
diction. Weare sure that a student of considerable attainments 
might profit greatly by a careful study of this part of Dr. 
Holden’s edition. The notes, which occupy a considerable space 
(nearly two hundred pages as compared with eighty-four of 
text), are remarkably complete as regards the three points of 
exegesis, illustration, and grammatical comment. Of course, 
there is much in them which is meant more, perhaps, for a 
teacher than for his pupils. But this is certainly a merit more 
than a fault. It is the misfortune of teachers that they seldom 
have time to read; and they ought to feel infinitely obliged to 
the guidance and help which an editor such as Dr. Holden 
affords. They will probably not find it difficult to get their 
scholars to pass over such parts of the annotation as may happen 
to be unsuited to the wants of a learner. 

The style of the @vonomicus shows something of the defect 
in literary quality which is sometimes regarded as a drawback 
to the educational usefulness of Xenophon. The German critic, 
G. Sauppe, was induced by this and other considerations to 
see in it, as in other of the later works of Xenophon, consider- 
able interpolations, made “ab homine non admodum docto.” 
We may instance the curious frequency of the pleonasm of £m, 
aves, &c.,as in IV., 21, an equivalent of the English vulgarism, 
“says he.” We doubt, however, whether this is of much practical 
moment, with a careful and scholarly editor at hand to point 
out any departure from the standard of Attic correctness. 





* The (conomicus of Xenophon. With Introduction, Explana‘ory Notes, and 
Critical Appendix, &c., and Lexicon. By Hubert A. Holden, M.A., LL.D. 
London: Macmillan and Co, 1884, . 
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The matter of the dialogue gives it an indisputable claim on 
our attention. In ancient history, as in modern, the centre of 
interest is now shifted from the outer to the inner life of the 
people ; and of the inner life in one of its most important aspects 
the Bconomicus gives us ample information. In the course of 
conversation, Socrates, after his manner, has extorted from his 
companion 2 damaging confession. “Is there any one,” he asks, 
to whom you entrust more of your important affairs than you 
do to your wife ?”—‘ No one.” —“ Is there any one to whom 
you talk less than you do to your wife ?”—“ Well, not many.” — 
“ And you married her when she was a very young girl, and had 
geen and heard as little as might be ?”—“ Certainly.” —“ Surely, 
then, it would be far stranger that she should make mistakes in 
what she ought to say or do, than that she should be right !” He 
returns to the subject in what is one of the most interesting 
passages in Greek literature. All Athenian husbands were not 
like this careless Critobulus, as Socrates shows by repeating a 
conversation which he had held with a certain Ischomachus, a 
person who was considered on all hands to be a thorough gentle- 
mau. “My wife,” Ischomachus had happened to remark, “is 
quite able to manage everything at home.” Hereupon, Socrates 
is anxious to know whether he had educated the lady to be a 
capable manager, or had found her to be such when she came 
to him from her father’s house. This latter suggestion seems 
absurd to the husband. “Why,” he cries, “what should 
she know when she was only fifteen years of age when 
she came to me, and had always been most carefully looked 
after, that she might see and hear and speak as little as might 
possibly be? One had to be content that if she had the wool 
given to her she could make a vest, and had observed how the 
spinning tasks were given out to the maid-servants, and was 
thoroughly temperate about eating and drinking,”—an em- 
phatic and significant description of female education as 
it was understood in Athens. He then describes this 
process of instruction which he had followed. When she 
was “grown tame enough” to be talked to (the words 
of the original Greek, év<i 46 xespondns qv nal éreridascuro, are, 
as Professor Mahaffy remarks, in the highest degree “forcible 
and affecting,”) he began his teaching. They had to manage 
their common home between them. This was one of the chief 
purposes of marriage. “ But how,” says the lady, “can I help 
you? Surely everything rests with you. My mother told me 
that my business was to be modest” (swPpovciv, a word which 
defies translation). “Just what my father told me,” replies 
her husband. And then he goes on to enlarge upon the duties 
of husband and wife, taking for his text ‘man for the field and 
woman for the hearth.” For the wife he points out the queen- 
bee as an example. Among other duties is one which he men- 
tions with something of apology. “One of the cares which 
belong to you may, perhaps, seem somewhat unpleasing. If 
any of the slaves falls sick, you will have to see that he be 
properly treated.””—“ Unpleasing,” she cries, raised for the first 
time to genuine interest, or, at least, comprehension.—“ Not so, 
but most pleasing if, when carefully tended, they are grateful, 
and become more kindly disposed to one.” This, again, gives a 
curious little glimpse into a Greek domestic interior. ‘ Well,” 
replies the husband, “ ’tis some such care on the part of the 
queen-bee that makes all the bees so fond of her that when she 
leaves the hive, not a single one will stay behind.” One 
day he asks for something, and sees that she is covered 
with shame and vexation when it cannot be found. This 
gives occasion for a discourse on order, and for a grand 
setting-to-right of their belongings, which husband and 
wife undertake together. This, again, supplies a most in- 
teresting account of the equipments of a rich Athenian house- 
hold. The way in which the husband “ crowns the edifice ” of 
instruction is very amusing,—‘“ I noticed, on one occasion, that 
she had rubbed a quantity of whitelead on to her face in order 
to make herself look still fairer than she really was, and a 
quantity of alkanet [a red vegetable dye] to make herself look 
redder, and had high-heeled boots that she might seem taller 
than she was,” and he proceeds to relate how he had won her 
from such follies,—“* What would you say,’ he asks, ‘if I 
showed you false money, and sham jewellery, and coloured 
clothes that won’t wash, to make you think me richer than I 
am ?’—* Don’t say such dreadful things,’ she cries, ‘I couldn’t 
love with my whole heart, if thou were that kind of man.’— 
‘ And how would you like it,’ he goes on, ‘if I were to use cos- 
metics?’” and so enumerates some things which we may suppose 


the lady took the admonition in excellent part. But we must 
not give more space to this fascinating subject. We have said 
enough to make readers who may happen to have hitherto 
overlooked this interesting treatise anxious to become acquainted 
with it. They cannot do so under better auspices than those 
which Dr. Holden supplies in this admirable edition. 
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Hard Battles for Life and Usefulness. By the Rev. J. Inches 
Hillocks. With an Introduction by the Rev. Walter C. Smith, D.D. 
(W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—The best part of Mr. Hillocks’ 
book is the first portion, containing his account of his struggles in 
early days. He was a weaver’s son, then kept school, now doing, by 
way of helping-out his income, some weaving (till he found that the 
occupation left tell-tale signs on his clothing), now keeping shop fora 
chemist. Then he took to literary work and to lecturing, and got very 
weak, being almost starved to death in the process. All this is told with 
much simplicity and force, and ina very kind and charitable spirit. So 
far we have the account of what the author calls “ Battles to Live and 
Learn.’”’ In the second part we have “ Battles for Usefulness.” Mr. 
Hillocks removed to London, and became what may best, perhaps, be 
described as a ‘‘home missionary.” In this capacity he has done some 
very good work, not the least useful being some salutary protests that 
he raised against workhouse mismanagement. There is a tragic 
story of his finding a living child laid out for dead in the 
“Infant Nursery”? of St. Pancras Workhouse. The nurse most 
reluctantly untied the bandages, but declared that the Lady Super- 
intendent could not be informed, because she “‘ had a party,” and the 
doctor was never sent for. The child lived for five hours afterwards. 
The case has been now forgotten, but it had its effect ; and though it 
would be rash to say that it is now impossible, it is certainly less likely 
than it was twenty years ago. After a while Mr. Hillocks left Lon- 
don and spent two years as pastor of a Congregational Church at 
Darlington. Coming back to London he met with an accident in the 
railway which had nearly proved fatal. He tells some curious details 
about this event. His youngest daughter had gone with him to 
Dalston Junction, whence he was to go on to Euston. When she 
returned home she seemed distressed and begged her mother to 
hurry to Euston and prevent her father from starting. Her mother 
made light of it; but a strange feeling came over all the family very 
soon afterwards, and lasted till they heard of the accident. Of his 
own experience, Mr. Hillocks writes thus :—“ We had not well passed 
Harrow station when I heard some queer, confused noises, and felt as 
if our carriage had been lifted up. In a second this was followed by 
a tremendous crushing noise. After that I knew no more. But 
during that time my son came to me [he had died some two months 
before |, not in grave attire, but dressed as he used to be.” Thecon- 
cluding portion of the book is occupied with the account of Mr. 
Hillocks’s subsequent work, and with some suggestions on the 
“ Roots and Remedies of London Misery.” We can recommend this 
volume to our readers. 


The Inferno of Dante. A Translation, with Notes and an Intro- 
ductory Essay. By James Sibbald. (David Douglas, Edinburgh.)— 
The Inferno has, naturally, not been in such favour with translators 
as the Purgatorio. There is much that is repulsive in the subject, 
and in the poet’s treatment of it. His fierce political animosities dis- 
play themselves in a fashion which cannot but revolt the most enthu- 
siastic reader. Their expression, indeed, becomes sometimes almost 
ludicrous, as when, for instance, in his ardent imperialism he puts 
Brutus and Cassius along with Judas in the lowest circle of hell. Mr. 
Sibbald, who appears, from his title-page, to meditate a translation 
of the whole “ Comedy,” has begun with the Inferno. We speak of 
what he has done only from the point of view of the English reader. 
So regarded, it certainly has merit, though we cannot but feel that it 
might have had more, had more unwearying labour been spent upon 
it. Wegive asaspecimen the best-known passage, the answer of 
Francesca di Rimini to Dante :— 

** And she to me: ‘ The bitterest of wees 
Is to remember in the midst of pain 
A happy pa as well thy teacher knows. 
Yet none the nd since thon art s2 fain 
The first occasion of our love to hear, 
Like one I speak that cannot tears restrain. 
As we for pastime one day reading were 
How Lancelot by love was fette:ed fast— 
All by ourselves and without any fear— 
Moved by the ta’e our eyes we often cast 
On one another, and our colour fle 1; 
But one word was it vanquished us at last. 
When how the smile, long wearied fur, we read 
Was kissed by him who loved like none before. 
This one who henceforth never leaves me, !aid 
A kiss on my month, trembling the while all o’er. 
The bcok was Galahad, and he a3 well 
Who wrote the book. That day we real no more. 
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Some of these lines are weak and inharmonious, that beginning “ A 





Athenian dandies to have used. It is satisfactory to find that 





kiss on my mouth” so much so as to be inadmissible. 
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Forglove Manor. By Robert Buchanan. 3 vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—-We deeply regret to see the name of Mr. Robert Buchanan 
on the title-page of such a novel as this, which we could not truth- 
fully characterise without using epithets that we should feel it pain- 
ful to apply to the author of “The Shadow of the Sword” and 
‘God and the Man.” In one or twoof Mr. Buchanan’s recent fictions 
the atmosphere has been far from healthy; here it is simply poison- 
ous. We will not attempt to describe Forglove Manor, for we wish 
to forget it; and we shall be glad if we can save others from the task 
of forgetting. No member of the “ fleshly school,” which Mr: 
Buchanan once severely denounced, ever produced a work more really 
objectionable than this story. We sincerely hope that its readers 
will be few, and that its author may specdily rise from the mire into 
which he has fallen. 

Indian Game. By William Rice. (W.H. Allen and Co.)—Some 
years ago, General Rice published a book about tiger-hunting. Some 
scenes from this have been reproduced in the volume before us; and 
there has been prefixed a great quantity of information about all 
kinds of “game,” two-footed or four-footed, that is to be got in 
India. The first two chapters are devoted to “ Small Game” and 
“Wild Fowl” respectively. Then the disciple is promoted to 
* Black Buck Shooting,’ and from this he goes on to an elevation 
which probably contents many, “ Hog-hunting.” Cheetas, panthers, 
bears, the sambur stag, an animal not smaller than an elk, and bisons 
furnish the subjects of successive chapters. A few pages are given 
tothe lion, now become very rare in India; and then we come to the 
climax in “ Tiger-shooting.” We have no means of checking General 
Rice’s information; bat we may say that this book is pleasantly 
written, full of sporting reminiscences told in an agreeable way, and 
copious in instruction to any sportsman who would follow the author’s 
example. 


Antinous: an Historical Romance. By George Taylor (Professor 
Hausrath). Translated from the German by “J.D. M.” (Long- 
mans.)—A great interest, in which, however, there is mingled 
something of a sinister kind, attaches to the personality of Antinous. 
There are, indeed, but few materials for reconstructing the actual 
character of the man. All that can be said for the objective truth 
of Professor Hausrath’s conception is that it does not contradict 
known facts. As a work of imagination, it is undoubtedly a fine con- 
ception. In drawing the character of Hadrian, the author has had 
more to work upon. The strange mixture of motives in the man, his 
general scepticism, mingled with a kind of belief which may be said 
to have been chiefly antiquarian; his strange temper, with alter- 
nating caprices of kindness and cruelty; his conspicuous ability, 
marred by a weakness equally conspicuous, these make up a singular 
portrait. Here the writer of Antinous has been remarkably suc- 
cessful. The picture of the early Christian community at 
Rome is another remarkable study. It will not satisfy enthu- 
siastic admirers of “ Primitive Christianity,” if there be any such 
who survive a study of the writings of the period, but it will com- 
mend itself to the impartial student. The Roman Church of the 
early part of the second ceniury was not by any means an ideal 
community, but it was, for all that, the salt of a generally corrupt 
society. The narrative parts of the book are often written with great 
vigour. We may specify the very graphic picture of the Christians 
in the arena. Professor Hausrath rationalises, so to speak, the 
legends which speak of the miraculous preservation of Christians 
from the wild beasts, and does so with remarkable skill. The trans- 
lator is not altogether qualified for his task. ‘The parents bowed to 
the diis manibus of their children” is not the usual way in English 
of introducing a Latin phrase. We do not, like the Germans, inflect 
the Latin words which we use. Tryphiina, too, is a strange spelling. 
The “shower of Missals” is a very curious misprint. Imagine a 
Roman mob in the days of Hadrian showering Missals! When we 
read, “As he walked frequently in the broad laurel paths at Tibur, 
and saw the fragile young Cwsar going away laughing, Adrian used 
to cite the verse of Virgil,— 


* I would show to the earth its fate, 
But no longer impose it,’ ”’ 


is it possible that we have a hazy reminiscence of,— 


“ Ostentent terris Lune tantum fata, neque ultra 
Esse sinent ’’ ? 


A little knowledge of Latin might have been profitably added to a 
knowledge of German. 

The Atomic Theory of Lucretius. By John Masson, M.A. (Bell 
and Sons.)—Mr. Masson’s object is to contrast the theory of Lucretius 
—(or rather, of the Greek philosophers from whom the Roman poet 
derived it)—with modern doctrines of atoms and evolution. Thisis a 
serious task, for it requires scholarship and the not less difficult 
attainment of being abreast of modern science. So far as we are 
able to judge of Mr. Masson’s qualifications, they are adequate to 
the work. To comment upon his treatment of the theme in detail 
would carry us beyond our object in these columns. We would 
point out for special notice the acute remarks which the writer 
makes on the chasm left by scientific theories, both old and new, 








between atoms and life, and the interesting exposition of the relation 
between the doctrine of atomic declination and theories of necessity 
and free-will. Mr. Masson is, as the reader will probably have con. 
jectured, a determined opponent of the atheistic aspect of the 
Lucretian philosophy ; but he sees something very different from 
vulgar atheism in the poet’s hostility to the religion of his time, A 
student of the Roman poet will find here some most profitable help, 


Recollections ef John Pounds. By Henry Hawkes, B.A. (Williams 
and Norgate.)—Every one may not remember that John Pounds was 
the philanthropic cobbler of Portsmouth. “ Philanthropic,” indeed, 
is scarcely the right adjective for the man. It is too big, but cer- 
tainly not too good for him. The picture of the old man, bent 
almost double by infirmity, rough of aspect and harsh of voice, and 
not one whit cleaner than the dirtiest of a trade in which it is scarcely 
easy to be clean, but still tenderly beloved by the children whom he 
gathered about him, and who valued a kiss from him as much as q 
prize, is singularly affecting. John Pounds would scarcely have got 
a certificate in these days; his school, which was, indeed, nothing 
more than a very small cobbler’s shop, would certainly have failed to 
satisfy the requirements of “ my Lords;” but there never was a man 
who did more hearty, honest work than he. Mr. Hawkes was, and, 
we gather from his volume, still is minister of the chapel in which 
the old man used to worship; and he made Pounds’ acquaintance 
more than fifty years ago. Six years afterwards he died, being then 
in his seventy-second year. We are thankful for these reminiscences, 
though they came somewhat late. 


The Sixth Book of the Mneid. Translated into English heroic 
verse. By J. W. Moore, M.A. (Parker and Co.)—Mr. Moore tries 
hard to persuade us that heroic rhyme is a better vehicle for the 
translation of Virgil than blank verse. We cannot agree with him, 
Neither his argument nor his practice convince us. Blank verse, 
skilfully constructed, may combine the utmost faithfulness with 
highly poetical form, while its artificial structure suits it to Virgil’s 
elaborate style ; in rhyme, no skill or pains can ensure fidelity. We 
will look at a passage in Mr. Moore’s version a little closely, and 
choose the best known in the book, the episode of Marcellus. Mr, 


Moore begins : — 
** At this Aineas, for there struck h's sight, 
A fair and noble youth in armour bright.” 


Here the “una ire”’ is omitted. 


“* How great the likeness! what a humming crowd 
Attends him!” 


is sadly astray from “Qui strepitus circa comitum, quantum instar in 
ipso!’ “Instar’”? might have been wrongly translated in any case, 
but the metre seems to have suggested the feeble inversion of the 
two thoughts. It is not the likeness of the younger to the older 
man that strikes 2neas, but first the crowd of attendants and then 
his own majestic form. ‘‘Lacrimis obortis’’ is well translated by 
“ sobbing voice,’ which gives the idea of the tears rising against the 
voice ; but then “speaks” in the preceding line demands a rbyme, 
and the powerful phrase has to be weakened, “ while tears bedew his 
cheeks.” The lines that follow require, perhaps, no censure, but 
scarcely deserve praise :— 
“ Ask not, my Son, what this thy children’s wee ; 

Him to the world the Fates will only show, 

Nor longer grant: too great Romv’s race were grown 

Ye Gods would deem, were the vast boon her own. 

Along that plain what wail of men will rise, 

And Mars’ great city echo to the skies ! 


What funeral pomp, oh, Tiber, wilt thou see, 
When by his recent tomb thou glidest silently ! 


Lamented boy ! cou'dst thon Fate’s stern decree 
Haply burst through, thou wilt Marcellus be.” 
We cannot forbear to quote Dryden’s vigorous rendering of this 


last :— 
** Ah! couldst thou break through Fate’s severe decree, 
A new Marcellus shall arise in thee!’’ 


“ Miserande puer ” is almost as well left out as given by “lamented 
boy.” May we follow the example of one whom Dryden himself, for 
this very reason, praised as an honest critic, and hazard a rendering 
of our own P— 
** Canst thou but break Fate’s cruel doom, I see, 
A new Marceilus, hapless youth, in thee !” 

A Week of Passion. By Edward Jenkins. 3 vols. (Remington 
and Co.)—This is beyond doubt a powerful novel. It is disfigured, 
indeed, by various blemishes, more or less serious, but the ability 
with which it is constructed and the literary merit of the style are 
beyond question. It is a pity that Mr. Jenkins should go out of his 
way to say that a religious man must necessarily be a “casuist,” by 
which he means one who does not think honestly on moral subjects. 
There is more than one other wanton attack on what many of Mr. 
Jenkins’s readers highly value. The social mistakes are incompre- 
hensible. How can a man have seen anything of the world and not 
know that an Earl is not addressed as “Earl,” and that his younger 
son cannot be called “Lord Charles’?? But these are trifling 
matters. The plot of the story has been suggested by dynamite 
outrages, and, in a way, by a recent disappearance, much talked 
of at the time, of two sclicitors in large practice. Mr. Barton, 
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agent to the Earl of Selby, is blown up by dynamite in broad 
daylight in Regent’s Circus. The story, as it is gradually unfolded, 
Jets us see why the crime was committed, and by whom. With this 
main thread of the narrative is intertwined another,—the passion, 
apparently hopeless, of George Barton the younger for Lord Selby’s 
daughter, Lady Blanche. This love-story is very prettily told, and 
some of the scenes show much skill of management in the writer. 


An Amateur Angler in Dove Dale, (Sampson Low and Co.)—‘ How 
I Spent my Three Weeks’ Holiday,” is the sevond title of this little 
yolume. ‘he writer makes no pretences or attempts to disguise the 
trath. He was, he frankly says, an “amateur,” by which he means 
a “novice,” and he fared as a novice might be expected to fare in 
an English trout stream,—i.e., he caught not quite one trout per week. 
But he seems to have got a good deal of pleasure out of his fishing ; 
and something of this he is good enough to communicate to his 
readers. 

Hygiene: a Manual of Personal and Public Health. By Arthur 
Newsholme, M.D. (Gill and Sons.)—Dr. Newsholme discourses on 
“Food” and “ Diet,’ on ‘Fermented Drinks,” on ‘“ Water,’ on 
“Ventilation,” ‘Clothing,’ “Sewage,” ‘‘ Building,” “ Infection,” 
cum multis aliis, The treatment he gives to every subject is thorough, 
though he has managed to compress a great mass of information into 
a moderate space. On alcohol he is disposed to favour total abstinence, 
and is emphatic on the necessity of restrictirg its use to the maximum 
of an ounce-and-a-half of pure alcohol in the twenty-four hours. This 
pat in turn into ordinary measures and liquids would mean about 
two quarts of small-beer, a pint of stout, a little more than a half 
bottle of weak claret, about three glasses of port, sherry, or madeira 
(reckoning twelve glasses to the reputed quart), half as much of 
brandy, and a little less than half of whisky. 


Portry.—The Lady of Ranza, and other Poems. By. G. Eyre. (Alex, 
Gardner, Paisley.) —The principal poem in this volume is a story of 
Icve and battle, formed on the ordinary type, and told in indifferent 
verse. Mr. Eyre has not caught the secret of blank verse :— 


** In sleeping sti Ines, scarcely broken by 
A mountain linn,” 


isa quite inadmissable collocation of words. 


** His brother she remembers too, and his 
Dark hair divided o’er a noble brow,” 


is, if possible, worse. Is it not, too, a very strange thing in “ Antony” 


to say :— 
** They passed by many a low, green isle 
That, cool in sunlit silence, slept ’’? 


Greck islands are not commonly “low ” and “green,” and “sunlit 
silence” in the Aigean in September never, we should say, was 
“cool.” Three Sheikhs : an Oriental Narration; and The Fishers : 
a Cantata. By Henry Rese. (Isbister.)—We cannot compliment 
Mr. Rose on having caught anythivg of the trae Oriental spirit in his 
“Narration.” It consists of three stories, which would have been 
better told, we think, in prose. The ‘‘ Cantata” is as good as the 
“words” to music commonly are. As for the hexameters which in- 
troduce the three stories of the Sheikhs, they are, we think, the very 
worst that we have ever seen. Every line, with two exceptions only, 
ends with two monosyllables. Here are two specimens :— 
“She dwelt most on the firm will proved to belong to a mere lad.” 
“Yricndship could hardly be tested beyond such a trial of true worth.” 

It is curious, after reading these, to find that our author believes “ that 
our language is so flexible, that it could hardly fail to lend itself to 
any rhythm based upon accentuation.” The Conscience, and other 
Poems. By Charles W. Stubbs, M.A. (W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) 
—Mr. Stubbs has won a name, by genuine efforts and honest utter- 
ances, on behalf of that section of the poor with which circumstances 
have brought him into contact. These poems have no special reference 
to his own special subject, but they are interesting, as characteristic 
of the writer’s temper and habits of thought. “Una and the Paupers” 
is, perhaps, the best of them. From this we quote a few lines :— 








“Thus Una sat by pauper beds, content 
With duty, that strong spur of earnest souls, 
And strong to draw the silent recompense 
Of thanks from death-strained eyes, that catch the light 





Of other eyes across the darkening sea,— 
The angel eyes, that watch, and wait, and weep. 
To many a foundering soul she stretched 
The hand of help: and from her eyes they caught 
The light of heaven, that brightens into hope, 
The sinner’s hope, from Him, the Crucified. 
Three short years of work, and then at last 
To her the angel voices softly called, 
In tones that seemed the sweet tones of a friend, 
Bidding her welcome to a home of love. 
And so she passed to where beside the Lamb 
She wears the crown and walks with those in white.’” 
——Alice, and other Poems, By Fred Henderson. (Jarrold and 
Sons.)—Mr. Henderson urges a special plea (we call it special, because 
it is written, not printed) that his poems were mostly written when he 
was but sixteen. This is allowable, but why mark the passages which 
are to be admired,—for this we suppose to be the meaning of the pencil- 
marks? We can honestly say that the verses are very creditable 
productions for sixteen. Our readers may judge of a passage (not 
marked, by the way) which seems to us to show considerable power 
of expression :— 
**On the northern sky 
The Bear was treading round the Pole, and bright 
Upon the southern edge fair Sirius shone, 
And twinkled into fire, and changed to blue 
And gold, a sparklin: gem on Night’s fair crown. 
Orion, mighty hunter, faced the Bull, 
Where shone the fairy Pleiads, and below 
His belt, whoze triple star clasp firm was fixed, 
Hung his great nebulous sword. Low in the north 
Bright Vega scxttered lustrous whiteness round, 
And overhead Capella gleamed and flashed, 
The apex of a shafted cone of light.” 


Via Crucis, and other Poems. By the Very Rev. John A. Jack- 
man. (M.H. Gill and Son, Dublin.)—Dr. Jackman does not commend 
the lofty themes on which he writes by verse which has neither sense 
nor sound. We do not care to quote what we might. What follows 
will suffice :— 





** Absolve me now, 
For my heart is contrite, 
Again the bud blooms on the bough, 
It is fair in God’s sight.” 

Early Musings. By “Myles.” (The Standard Office, London- 
derry.)—“‘ Myles”’ protests vigorously on behalf of the rights to old 
possessions, and adds some verses, comic and sentimental, which call 
for no particular remark. We must content ourselves with men- 
tioning The Pearl of Anjou, and other Poems, by Edmund Walters, 
M.A. (Alexander and Shepheard).——Verses, by Herbert Wollcott 
Brown (Cupples, Upham, and Co., Boston, U.S8.A.)——Gems of 
German Poetry, translated by Lady John Manners (William Black- 
wood and Sons).—-Poems of Modern Thought, by Minot J. Savage 
(Williams and Norgate). Henry, and other Tales, by Francis 
William Adams (Elliot Stock).—— Poems, by Lewis Gidlay (Parker 
and Co.), a “ Second Edition.”——A few words of praise are due to 
an elegant volume oi verse, In Memoriam, Izaak Walton: Twelve 
Sonnets and an Epilogue. By T. Westwood. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.)—Of the twelve, perhaps, “‘ Izaak and Elia,’ two great and 
good who have trodden old “ Totnam Hills” in time past, is the best. 

CuristMAS AND New-Year’s CaArps.—Messrs. Hildesheimer and 
Faulkner (Jewin Street) send us a large assortment of Christmas and 
New-Year’s Cards, many of them printed in colours laid on witha 
good deal of delicacy, and some in sepia. We prefer, on the 
whole, the landscapes, trees, and flowers, which are usually very 
pretty, though the animal pictures are also good, and sometimes 
humorous. The comic human figures are, as usual, the least 
successful; but there are great varieties of merit even amongst them. 
Some of the small scrap-books of select poems are selected with 
a good deal of taste, and will be very welcome as gifts.—— 
We have received Messrs. Prang’s American Christmas and New- 
Year’s Cards (Agent, Arthur Ackermann, 191 Regent Street), cards 
which, as usual, exceed in ingenuity and beauty almost all, if not quite 
all, that are produced at home. This year they are, perhaps, hardly 
so delicately executed as in former years, but then, again, they have 
none of those silk fringes which seemed to be so inappropriate to the 
cards. The landscapes are very beautiful, and there is a lovely fan, 
and a silk and velvet screen painted with azaleas in the most exquisite 
fashion, which will delight those young ladies to whose happy lot it 
may fall to receive it as a Christmas present. 

















JERUSALEM 


CHURCH, PPO INVALIDS.—Comfortable Board 





THE THEISTIC CHURCH.—The NEW 


Theistic Church has for its object the promulga- 
tion of Faith inand Love for the One Trne and Only 
God. The Religion it teaches commends itself to the 
reason and moral nature of man, and is built upon 
those foundations alone. 


The Trustees of the Theistic Church, having pro- 
cured the lease of a church at the West-end of 
Londvn, earnestly invite all those intereste1 in the 
cause of Natural Religion to contribute to the Fund 
for completing the purchase and for repairing and for 
Seating the Church, or in any way to co-operate in 
furthering the cause. FUNDS are URGENTLY 
NEEDED, 


Contributions will be thankfully received by the 
Hon. Treasurer, J. R. CLARK, Esq., 6 Avenue Road, 
Northgate Road, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


By order of the Trustees of the Church, 
WILLIAM PAIN, Hon. Sec., 
21 West Cromwell Road, S.W. 





CAMDEN ROAD, N. 

The Rev. Dr. TAFEL will DELIVER a COURSE 
of LECTURES on “The NEW CHURCH and the 
LEADING PHASES of MODERN THOUGH I,” on 
SUNDAY EVENINGS, at 7 o'clock, a3 under :— 

November 2.—What is Truth, and where is it to be 
found ? 

November 9.—Revealed Truth, and the Evidence of 
a Genuine Revelation. 

November 16.—The Word in its Spirit, the Strong- 
hold of Faith. itis 

November 23.—The Sceptical and the Believing 
Mind ; or, Faith and Reason Reconciled. 

November 39.—Divine and Human Science con- 
trasted; or, the Principle of Correspondence versus 
Evolution. 

December 7.—Freewill and Human Responsibility 
in the Light of Modern Creeds. 

December 14.—The New Church Doctrine of a 
Hereafter and that of Modern Spiritism. 

December 21.—The Modern Theosophists and their 
Teachings. ALL ARE INVITED. 


and Residence for Ladies.—Miss CARTER, 
Bethel Villa, Madeira Road, Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 
References exchanged. 





LADY, Widow of a Medical Man, 

having lost her means, OFFERS her 
SEKVICES as HOUSEKEKPER, COMPANION, 
or CHAPERON. — Apply, by letter, “A. B.,” 
Spectator Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








ERMANY.— A LADY holding 
Senior Cambridge certificate offers a high-class 
EDUCATIONAL HOME to ELDER GIRLS. 
Special attention to health and development. Resi- 
dent Parisienne. Terms, £160, Excellent references 
given and required.—Address, “‘R. M.,” care of 
Messrs. GUNTHER and RUDOLPH, Bankers, 
Dresden, 
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: Yearly. Half- 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. 
SRNR ois | ccs coos ete RE BIO. 014 3... 0 7 S 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany 
Including postage to India, China, &c, .., 


Quarterly, 











‘ ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 


| FAST COLOURS. 
From 9d per yard. 





HINDLEY’S 
| WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
CHINTZES.! a. 


|C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
+ 290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 





“LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
| UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
ORIGINAL INVENTIONS IN LADIES, 
COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRIvs. 


“LIBERTY” COLOURS. 


“ 
LIBERTY” 
EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 


PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 


FABRICS. 
East India House, } REGENT STREET, W, 


New Patrerns Post FREE. & Chesham House, 











—————— 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. CuppLes, Up#aM, AND Co.’s, 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A 


283 


where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are r 


eceived, 











APOLLINARIS 





“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


| 





| 


“Its numerous competitors 
appear to have, one after 
another, fallen away.” —British 


Medical Journal, May 31st, 
1884, on the International 


| 
| Health Exhibition. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


ce FP 
Cc oO 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 


“ PERFECTED ” 


COD LIVER OIL. 


P $°’°S 


(Breakfast) 


C O A. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


“Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod Liver 


Oil can be.”’—Lancet, 


oil.”’—British Medical Journal, 


‘*Has almost the delicacy of salad 


“ No nauseous ernctations follow after 


it is swallowed.”—Medical Press, 


1s 4d, 23 6d, 43 9 
Chemists every where, 





HUNYADI 


| Of all Chemists 


Sold ONLY in ee bottles, at 
d, and 93, Of 


“The Best Natural Apertent Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD,” 
© Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.” 
—Professor Von GAKTNER, Stuttgart. 


“ Most Pleasant to the Palate.’’ 


—Professor Von NUSSBAUM, 


i 
, | 
N | The Name of the ‘* APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
J A O Ss. | LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 


and 28 per bottle. 


and Mineral-Water Dealers, at 1s 60 





ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 
OIL 


and 





can now also be had ina 


GOLDEN COLOUR, 


Ask anywhere for Rowlands’ Macassar Oil. 








THE NEW BOOK SEASON. 


Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair, It 
contains no lead, poisonous, or mineral ingredients, 


for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
Usual sizes, 33 6d, 7s, 103 6d, and 213. 


All the Best Books of the New Season are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S 


SELECT 





LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
32 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





Now ready, crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 


THE ASCENSION OF CHRIST, 


and OTHER SERMONS. 
By JAMES M‘DOUGALL, 


Pastor of the Broughton Congregational Church, Manchcster. 


London and Mauchester: JOHN HEYWOOD. 








THE PUBLIC IS INVITED TO VIEW (FREE) 


*‘ The distinguishing character of the 
autotype reproductions is that they are 
cheap and absolute'y faithful ccpies of 
originals, which may themselves be of 
the very highest excellence; and they 
are therefore especially adapted for all 
situations in which the moderation of 
their cost is an important clement, and 
especially for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before 
the eyes either of children or of adults, 
the most perfect representations of 
natural or of ideal beauty.”—Times, 
September 4th, 1879, 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). 


SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS, 
rom the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS OF MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg, ‘* The Salon,’ Royal Academy, &c. 
“ MUSEO DEL PRADO,” MADRID. 
“HERMITAGE,” ST. PETERSBURG. 
Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections, 
FAC-SIMILES OF TURNER’S “ LIBER STUDIORUM ;” 
Copies OF RE‘ NOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCF, 
And rare Works from the Print-room, British Mnseum. 
Just published, “* PETER, the HERMIT, PREACHING the FIRST CRUSADE.” 
From the Painting by JAS. ARCHER, E q. 





An ILLUSTRATED Pamputet, ‘' Autotype in relation to Household Art,” with 
Press notices, free per post. ; 
‘ine Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, free per post. 





“Tt is for their revelation of the un- 
equalled grandeur of the genius oF 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in the 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest art should be grateful to the: 
Autotype process."—Portfulio, April, 
3871. 


“3¢ pictorial art is, indeed, an educa~ 
tional inflacnce of a hizh order, and if it 
iz desirable to keep beauty of form before 
the eyes of th» young, the autotypes of 
the Great Masters should not only find 
the places of honour of which they are 
well worthy, but they should also be 
used to adorn every nursery and school- 
room in England.”’—Times, April 17th, 
1873, 
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HE GROCERS’ COMPANY'S 
T SCHOOLS, UUNDLE, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


MASTERSHIP of these SCHOOLS 

The HYACANT at CHRISTMAS NEXT, on the 
Wtirement of the Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., in con- 
yequence of serious illness. 
: The Court of the Grocers’ Company are prepared 
to receive Applications from gentiemen who may be 
desirous of obtaining the Lead Mastership of the 

hools, which comprise a First Grade Classical 
echool founded by Sir W. Laxton _in 1556, The 
Company will guarantee to the Head Master a 

inimum income of £1,009 a year, and an excellent 
residence free of rent, rates, and taxes, for two years 
from the beginning of Christmas Term next. 

The Head Master must be a Graduate of an English 

tniversity, and a Member of the Church of England. 
Other things being equal, a Clergyman will be 
preferred. : 

Full particulars may be obtained from the Clerk of 
the Grocers’ Company, Grocers’ Hall, London, E C., 
to whom the Applications of Candidates, accompanied 
by Testimonials, must be sent on or before November 
10th, The Election will take place on or before 
December 3rd. The new Head Master will be required 
to commence his duties in Christmas Term next. 


Grocers’ Hall, October, 1884. 


ING EDWARD the SIXTH’S 
SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 

WANTED, after Christmas, in the GIRLS’ 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Aston, Birmingham, an 
ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, Certificated. Special 
subject:, Latin and Mathematics. Salary, £100. 

For forms of application and further particulars, 
apply to the SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, 
New Street, Birmingham. 

Birmingham, October 25th, 18S¢. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
DUNDEE. 
CHAIR OF BIOLOGY. 

The COUNCIL is PREPARED to RECEIVE 
APPLICATION for a CHAIR of BIOLOGY. The 
appointment will be made, in the first instance, for 
fonr years, in each of which the salary will be £100, 
with two-thirds of the fees, the total income being 
guaranteed to be not less than £500 per annum 
during that period. Applications, accompanied by 
2% copies of testimonials, should be sent to Messrs. 
SHIELL and SMALL, 5 Bank Street, Dundee, not 
later than November 15th. The successful candidate 
will be expected to commence work after Christmas. 





AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School for 
Girls,OFFERSto ELDER GIRLS aCOMFORTABLE 
HOME, with great Advantages for the Study of 
Modern Languages, Music, ana Painting.—Bois Cerf, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 


nee 
COLLEGE for LADIES. 

Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 

The House is beautifully and healthily situated, 
with gardens specially laid out for the recreation of 
the pupils, 

The instrnction in Literature, Modern Languages, 
Music, and Drawing is of a high-class character, and 








has been very successful for many years. Special 
attention is given to younger pupils. 
OURNEMOUTH. — Mrs. JAMES 


MACDONELL takes SIX BOYS to EDUCATE 
with her own sons. The boys are taught by a 
resident Oxford man. The house is situated in the 
healthiest part of Bournemouth. All the arrange- 
ments are adapted for delicate or backward boys.— 
Gorse Field, Bournemouth. 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE iz all England has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, A. 
W. YOUNG, E q., M.A. 


RNOLD—PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN,.—Visit- 

ing Master and Resident German Governers. Near 

wa shore. — Address, Miss EDWARDS, Arnold, 
almer, 











“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D, Dixon.Hartland, Eeq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin, It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa}ling off ; Strengthens 

eak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, and Lls, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








GROSVENOR 


NEW BOND 


GALLERY 


LIBRARY, 


STREET, W. 





ADVAN TAGES—Anple and continuous supply of Books. 
Large and varied selection of Musical Works. 
Newest French and German Books, 


TERMS ss. 


—From SEVEN SHILLINGS upwards, 


For periods of THREE MONTHS and upwards. 





For particulars, apply to 


THE LIBRARIAN, 


GROSVENOR 


NEW BOND 


GALLERY 


LIBRARY, 


STREET, W. 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


17 King William Street, London, E.C. 


6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 


INSTITUTION. 


HE ATTENTION of Assurers is directed to the Srectat ADVANTAGES obtainable 
in this Society in respect of ECONOMY, EQUITY, SAFETY. 

Economy.—tThe Premiums are in many cases 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual rates, so that a Policy for 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure £1,000 only. 

Equity.—The whole Surplus is divisible among the Policyholders themselves, on an equitable prin- 
ciple—no share being given to thoze by whose early death there is a loss, Large additions have thus been 
made, policies of £1,000 being increased to £1,300 and upwards. 

Safety.—The Business (above a Million yearly) is conducted at the smallest cost. The Expenses are under 
9 per cent. of Premiums, which is much less than in any Office transacting so large a new business. 


The Funds are now close on Five Millions. 


Only two Offices (both older) have as large a Fund, 


Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof. 
REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS, &e¢., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION, 


Edinburgh, November, 1884, 





HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
James’s Square, 8.W. 
PrEsIpENT—Lord HOUGHTON, 
Vice-PRESIDENTS. 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Lord TENNYSON. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, Reading-rooms open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue, 1875, price 163; to 
Members, 12s. Snpplement (1875-1880), price 5s ; 
to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S 
PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 





ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE on BEST NICKEL. 


} 
Fi’dle or} Bead or| King’s 
Old Silvr, Thread. jor Shell. 





Best Quality, Strongly 
Plated. | H 


lg s. d.j/£ 9. d.j£ 9. d. 

















Table Forks .........+ - perdoz.110 02 1 02 5 0 
Table Spoons do. {110 02 1 02 5 0 
Dessert Forks .. do. il 2 01 9 O111 O 
Dessert Spoons .... do. {1 2 01 9 OL1L O 
Tea Spoons ............ do. 1014 O11 O O1 2 0 


The above are of the highest quality, will WEAR 
for 20 YEARS as STERLING SILVER, and are 30 
per cent. lower than a similar quality is usually sold 
for. Samples at above rates post free. 


UTLERY WARRANTED. 


Handles Screwed or Rivetted. 
Blades of the finest Steel. 


| Table | Dessert! Carvers 
| Knives | Knives |per pair 
DEAERE, oi 








d. 
5}-in. Ivory Handles...per doz 
SI, is Os coi cencnsacnas do. | % 
3$-in. do. do.,to balance do. | 2: 


wmosasisa? 








4-in. do. do. . «eG 0 

4-in. do, do. do. ......... do 0 

4-in. do, fine do. do. ... do. | 10 6 

4in. do. do do........-++0 do. | 16 
' 


q 1 
4-in. do. do., African... do. 44 0/35 0; 15 0 
Carriage paid. Samples at above rates post free. 
Colza Oil, best, 33 per gallon; Kerozine, water- 
white, 1s 1d. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, General 

Furnishing Irormonger, 88 (late 39) Oxford 

Street, W., &c. CATALOGUES, containing 850 Illns- 
trations, post free. 


s 
BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. _ 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use,and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per bcx. 








JAMES WATSON, Manager. 








ELHI MEDICAL MISSION. 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission bezun in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the 
8.P.G. carries on its work among over 3,090,000 of 
people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies 
fifty towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) 
By training native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work amoug women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and young men, with 1,535 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematic prrochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical 
Mission attended 12,983 cases, with an averaze of 121 
sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above anuual grants from 
the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoin; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
Delhi); or by the Rev. W. C. BROMHEAD, Ken- 
tington Palace, W. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kiagdom on 

the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE AND SON, aitritentces 
BANBURY. 





FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFEOT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


GOLD MEDAL. 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.”’—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
* Strictly pure, easily assimilated.’” 
—W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol. 
} TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS, 


} 
FRY’S| 





COCOA 
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NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “The WRECK of the GROSVENOR,” &ec. 


MR. CLARK RUSSELL’S 
NEW NOVEL, 


COURTSHIP, 


In 3 Volumes, 


JAC K’S 


IS NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 





FREE ON APPLICATION. 
PART II., DE—MAC, OCT. 1884. 
A 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 
OF 
SUPERIOR SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 


OFFERED AT REDUCED PRICES, BY 


HENRY SOTHERAN and 0C0O,, 
136 STRAND, and 2 WELLINGTON STREET. 


“THE HARBOUR OF REFUGE,” 
“THE PATH,” 


LOST 
FRED WALKER, A.R.A. 


BY THE LATE 
MESSRS. THOS. AGNEW and SONS have the honour to announce that the 
NEW ETCHINGS of “The HARBOUR of REFUGE,” by Mr. R. W. MACBETH, 
A.R.A., and of “The LOST PATH,” by Mr.C. WALTNER, MAY NOW BE SEEN 
at their GALLERIES, 39 Old Bond Street, W. The Original Pictures on view for a 
short time only. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY FEVER, &c. 


DATURA TATULA INHALATIONS 


PROMPTLY RELIEVE THE MOST VIOLENT PAROXYSMS AS WELL AS THE MILDER FORMS 
OF ASTHMA, DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY FEVER, &c. 

“The Inhalation had the most magical effect on my patient.”,-—Dr. McVEaau. 

Grown and prepared in all forms for Smoking and Inhaling, only by Savory and Moore. 

Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes 3s, 6s, 8s, and 15s, . 

Prepared for use as Tobacco—Tins 23 6d, 5s, 103, and 18s, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhala- 
tion—Tins 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s. 

SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London; 
And obtainable Everywhere. 
N.B.—To bring this remedy within reach of all, the size of the Packets of Cigars and Cigarettes has been 
considerably increased, thus greatly reducing the price. 


PEAR S’° 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 














Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote :—“ I always use it 
myself, and recommend to my patients Pears’ Soap in preference to any other, as 
being more free from excess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—A 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- charming winter residence on the verge of 
fession in preference te French Brandy. They hold the Atlantic, with the mild and equable climate of 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied North-Western Devon. Rooms facing South, ever- 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, looking hotel gardens, Reduced tariff from Novem. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and ©O., | ber Ist.—Every information of the MANAGER, 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at | Ilfracombe, Devon. 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, | 
London, W.C. OLLOWAY’S 
—— i cmagione fbn the bo is pure, ——_- 
+ ion calm and equable, an e nerves well strung, 
ORE CURES of COUGHS, COLDS, | weare well. These pills possess a marvellous power 
and HOARSENESS by Dr. LOCOCK’S | in securing these essentia's of health by purifying, 
PULMONIC WAFERS.—Messrs. Fergyson and Son, | regulating, and strengthening the fluids and solids. 
the eminent auctioneers, Leek, write :—‘' The bene- | Holloway’s Pills can be confidently recommended to 
ficial effects we have derived from your Wafers make | all yersons suffering from disordered digestion, or 
us feel it a duty to offer you our gratuitous testimony | worried by nervous fancies, or neuralgic pains. They 
to their superiority over any other remedy we have | correct acidity and heartburn, dispel sick headache, 
ever tried for coughs, colds, and hoarseness, so | quicken the action of the liver, and act as alteratives 
peculiarly troublesome to our profession.’’ r. | and gentle aperients. The weak and delicate may 
Locock’s Wafers instantly relieve and rapidly cure | take them without fear. Holloway's Pills are 
asthma, consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, | eminently serviceable to invalids of irritable con- 
shortness of breath, phlegm, pains in the chest, | stitution, as they raise the action of every organ to 
rheumatism, and taste pleasantly, Price ls 13d and | its natural standard, and universally exercise a 
2s 9d per box. Of all druggists. calming and sedative influence. 








PILLS. — Pure 

















tis, 
E Fifth Edition, 3,000 Copies, 12s, 
UR IRON ROADS: their 


Construction, and Adminiatradion "Y 


’ 


FREDFRICK S. WILLIAMS. n. By 
“Curious and fascinating volume,”’— ‘ 
Review. . Saturday 


i — like a romance.”’—Engineeri ng, 
arge amount of interesting i — 
Railway News. & information.” 
** All the interest and variet 
novel.”’—Scotsman,. 
BemrOse AND Sons, London and Derby. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THackrray, : 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN A’ A 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS js 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post f, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the 4 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards th 
— 4 Bo Fog a be sent.—Bankers, 
essrs, ; E, and 09. } 
Eas’ Ww. ‘ » 1 Pall Mall 


t, S. 


y of an exciting 





pes a le ee 
UBLIC HYDRAULIC POWER— 
See the BUILDER for this week (4d, by post 
43d; Annual Subscription, 193) ; also Design for Wat 
Offices ; Messrs. Spalding and Auld; New Churoh 
Stoke Newington—Sketches by a District Surveyor, 
III.—Architectural Association, President’s Address 
—Structural Analysis in Nature and Art—Corre. 
spondence on Decoration of St. Paul’s, Sea-Sand for 
Mortar, &c.—‘* Student’s Column,” Roofs, &0,—4 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


HE LONDON — JOINT-STOCK 
BANK, LIMITED, 

NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the RATE of IN. 
TEREST allowed at the Head Office and Branches of 
this Bank on DEPOSITS, subject to Seven Days* 
Notice of Withdrawal, is this day ADVANCED to 
THREE per CENT. per ANNUM. 

W. F. NARRAWAY, General Manager, 

No. 5 Prince’s Street, Mansion House, 

October 30th, 1885. 
OMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine, 
Capital Fully Subscribed... ae oo» £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... ae wee mee se 250,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about ie coo = eve ~—_—«8975, 000 
Other Funds exceed .., va aaa ee 1,000; 
Tota, InvesteD Funps Upwarps or TWO 
MILiIONS, 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,000,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, £.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


ERILS ABOUND on EVERY SIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS,—on LAND or WATER, 


AND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
CHAIRMAN .., .» Harvie M, Fargunar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.o. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN Secretary, 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMIT 











ED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... eos see = £1,500,000 


Reserve Fund ‘on eee oe £950,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, , F 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. ; 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ty. 
” WILLIAM C. pte } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. — 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

Ri 2s te BAN K— 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac» 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£50. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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WARD, LOCK, AND (C0’S NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 





INTIRELY NEW EDITION, re-written throughout, of 
THE MA EAPEST ENCYCLOPAIDIA EVER PUBLISHED. 
BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED Y 3 
JNIVERSAL INFORMATION. Entirely New Edition. Re-writtea through- 
= and containing some Hundreds of Additional Articles. Comprising 


| The CHILDREN’S FINE-ART GIFT-BOOK for 188}. 
| QUACKS: the Story of the Ugly Duckling, after Hans C. 
ENCYCLOPADIA of ANDERSEN. Told in Verse, aud I lastrate 1with exynisite Coloured Pictures 
by Marion M. Wingrave. 4to, ornamental boards, 53; cloth gilt, 6s. 
“The beautiful colonred pictures, the delightful verse, and the instructive moral 


by, History, Biography, Art, Science, and Literature, and containing | make it a prize indeed.”—Christian World. 


Geograp : 2 x . ~ a etter 
ages, 59,000 Articles, and 2,000 Engravings and Coloured Maps, Com 
in my et royal 8vo, cloth gilt or half-roau, price 42s; half-calf or half- 
“ oe et no book which in such small compass gives so much informa- 
tion.” —Scotsman. d 
‘ NEW and IMPORTANT WORK on the VIOLIN. ‘ 
VIOLIN-MAKING: as it Was and as itIs. A Practical, | “ 
Tho »retical, and Historical Treatise on the Science and Art of Violin-Making, | —Glasgow Herald, 
Preceded by an Essay on the Violin and its position a3 a Musical Instrument. 
By Fo. HERON-ALLEN. a » and 
Engravings in the Text. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 103 64. [Shortly. 


The LIFE of CHARLES LEVER. By W. J. Fitzpatrick, 
FSA. Demy 8vo, coth gilt, 63. ‘ Re 
This is a New, Cheaper, and thoroughly Revised Edition of a well-known book, 
in which the whole career of Ireland’s great novelist, at once the contemporary 
and rival of Dickens and Thackeray, is clearly traced. 


The BEST COOKERY BOOK in the WORLD. 
Mrs. BEETON’S BOOK of HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 


Comprising 1,350 Pages, 4,000 Recipes and Instructions, 1,000 Engravings, and 


8vo, half leather, 183, 


NEW EDITIONS, RE-WRITTEN THROUGHOUT. 
BEETON'S DICTIONARY of UNIVERSAL INFORMA- 


ION: Geography, History, and Biography. An entirely New and Revised 
Edition, Re-written throuzhout, with Hundreds of New Articles. 1,800 pages, 
3,600 columns, 25,000 complete Articles. With Maps, royal 8vo, half leather, 182. 

‘‘ A combination of accuracy, compactuess, comprehensiveness, and cheapness.” 


Just ready, uniform with the above. 

With Photographs, Folding Plaics, and 200| BEETON’S DICTIONARY of UNIVERSAL INFORMA- 
TION: Science, Art, and Literature. An entirely New and Revised Edition, 
Re-written throughout, with Hundreds of New Articles. Complete in 1 vol., 
comprising about 2,000 pazes, 4,030 columns, 25,000 complete Articles. Royal 


The BEST BOOK for AMATEURS in the CONSTRUCTIVE ARTS. 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN MECHANIC ; being a Complete 


Guide for Amateurs in Carpentry, Joinery, and Building Operations. With 
abont 750 Illustrations, 
‘* A complete vade-mecum of the subjects upon which ittreats.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Lemy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 73 64 ; half calf, 12, 


vi d Ovokery Piates. Improved and Enlarged Edition (885th Thou- ‘ S 
Now Covvungly bound, 7s 6d; cloth gilt, gilt edges, & 6d; half-calf, 106d. | HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: a Guide to Good Health, 


NEW EDITION, INCLUDING the NEW BANKRUPTCY ACT, &e. 

EVERYBODY’S LAWYER (BEETON’S LAW BOOK). 
Revised by a BARRISTER. Comprising upwards of 14,60 Statements of the 
Law. With a full Index of 27,000 References, every numbered paragraph in | Atheawum, 
its particular place and under its general heading. Crown 8yo, 2,000 pp., 
cloth gilt, 7s 61. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES. For Universal 


Reference; Relating to all Ages and Nations. Containing about 10,000 
distinct Articles, and 90,000 Dates and Facts. Seventeenth Edition, Enlarged, 


7 f, 31s 6d. 
ute pate gs sme book of reference in a moderate compass that we know of 
in the English language.” —Times, 
A NEW and GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION of 
The COMPLETE WORKS of THOMAS HOOD. (Con- 


taining all the Writings of the Author, also the “* Memorials of Tom Hood.” 


With 900 Engravings. 


Morning News, 


Long Life, and the Proper Treatment of all Diseases and Ailments. Edited 
by Gror@e Buiack, M.B., Edin. Accurately Illustrated with 450 Engravings. 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s Gd; half calf, 12s. 

‘The work is worthy of study and attention, and likely to produce real good.”— 


RE-ISSUE in SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS. 
WARD, LOCK, AND CO’S SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Complete in 12 Parts. Part I. now ready. 


Corrected, and Revised throughout. Medium 8vo, cloth, 183; half calf, 24s; | POPULAR SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS. 


Translated 


and Enlarged from “ Les Récréations Scientifiques " of M. Gaston T1SSANDIES. 
** Science is not only made easy, but rendered absolutely delightful.”—Western 


RE-ISSUE in SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS. 
Complete in 12 Parts. Part I. now ready. 


With all the Original Illustrations by Hood, Cruikshank, Leech, &c., number- HAYDN’S DOMESTIC MEDICINE. By the late Edwin 


ing nearly One Thousand. In 11 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 82s 6d; half cali or 
half morocco, 115s 6d. : 
“We gladly welcome this reissue of the entire works of Hood....... It is to be 
hoped it will reach the hands of most readers.”’—Times. 








Lancaster, M.D., F.R.S. With an Appendix on Sick Nursing and Mother’s 
Management, and 32 Pages of Wood Engravings. 
PROSPECTUSES POST-FREE., 


#,* A Complete Catalogue of WARD, LOCK, and COS PUBLICATIONS, comprising 2,000 different Works in all Departments of 


Literature, sent post-free on application. 





London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. New York: Bond Street. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 


having the Liebig Company’s Extract of : 
Mek 7” — The Finest Meat-Flavouring Ingredient. 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





ALL WHO 





SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs, F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 


DR. 





SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING, 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signaturo, 


LEA and PERRIN S’ 
&F Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 


Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








SELECTION FROM 
JAMES NISBET AND CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The EMPIRE of the HITTITES. 
By Wm. Wricut, B.A., D.D. With Decipherment 
of Hittite Inscriptions by Professor Saycr, LL.D.; 
a Hittite Map by Colonel Sir CuartEs WILSON, 
F.R.S., and Captain Conner, R.E.; and a com- 
plete set of Hittite Inscriptions by W. H. 
Rritawps, F.S.A. Royal 8vo, cloth, 17s 6d. 

Mr. GLADSTONE ON THE Hittites.—‘‘ I thank you 
very much for your kind gift. The first announce- 
ment of the work you have produced filled me with 
a lively interest, for it belonged to a region on the 
borders of which I have long, though but intermit. 
tently, laboured. Your account of the local extension 
of Hittite influence is in complete conformity with 
the idea which conceives them as within the circle of 
possible Trojan alliances. I may add to the suggestion 
which I first published in fear and trembling that 
the manner of the mention in Homer is completely in 
accord with your doctrines as to the greatness of the 
Hittites. (1.) Because the slaughter of their chief 
seems to be the crowning exploit that had been per- 
formed by the son of Achilles, ‘I will not,’ says 
Odusseus, ‘mention all that he slew, but only the 
hero Eurupulos.’ (2.) Because the Keteiri are named 
without epithet, description, or indication, which 
accords with the idea of their being a famous and 
well-known race. The gradual building up of primi- 
tive history is, in my eyes, to the full as interesting 
and as fruitful a proceas as the extension of physical 
sciences, Which attracts a thousandfold more atten. 
tion.—I remain, rev. and dear Sir, faithfully yours, 
W. E. Giapstone. Rev. W. Wright, D.D., British 
and Foreign Bible Society.” 


LIFE SONGS. An Exquisite Art Gift- 
Book. Being Original Poems, Illustrated and 
Iilumiaated. By the Marchioness of Water- 
FORD and the Countess of TANKERVILLE. Royal 
4to, £2 2s. 


The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 
of FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, includirg 
some Pieces never before published. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, cloth, 12s, 


LIKE CHRIST: Thoughts on the 
Blessed Life of Conformity to the Sonof God. A 
Sequel to ** Abide in Christ.” By the Rey. A. 
Murray. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


INSPIRATION : a Clerical Symposium 
ou. In what cense and within what limits is the 
Bible the Word of God ? By the Ven. Archdeacon 
Farrar, the Rey. Principal Carrns, the Rev. 
Prebendary StanLtey Leatnes, the Rev. Pre- 
bendary Row, the Rey. Professor J. RADFORD 
Tuomson, the Right Rev. the Bishop of Amycia, 
and others. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


London: JAMES NISBET and CO., 
21 BERNERS STREET, W. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 





This day is published, in 1 vol., price 31s 6d, 
The LIBRARY EDITION of 


STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE, Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory. Embracing Scientific and other Terms, 
numerous Familiar Terms, and a copious Selection of Old English Words. To which are appended lists 
of Scripture and other proper names, abbreviations, and foreign words and phrases. By the Rev. 
JAMES STORMONTH. The Pronunciation carefully revised by the Rev. P. H. PHELP, M.A. 
Cantab. Royal 8vo, handsomely bound in half-morocco. 


OPINIONS of the BRITISH an] AMERICAN PRESS. 


The TIMES says :— This may serve in great measure the purposes of an English cyclopwlia. It gives 
lucid and succinct definitions of the techn'cal terms in science and art, in law and medicine. We have the 
explanation of words and phrases that puzzle most people, showing wonderfully comprehensive and out-of- 
the-way research...... We need only add, that the dictionary appears in all its departments to have been 
brought down to meet the latest demands of the day, and that it is admirably printed.” 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—‘‘ The pronunciation of every word is given, the symbols em- 
loyed for marking the sounds being commendably clear...... After the pronunciation comes the etymology. 
t has, we think, been well managed here. And the matter is, on the whole, as judiciously chosen as it is 

skilfully compressed and arranged.” 


The SCHOOLMASTER says :—‘‘It is the most serviceable dictionary with which we are acquainted.” 


The SCOTSMAN says :—“ There can be no question that the work, when completed, will form one of the 
best and most serviceable works of reference of its class...... It is admirably adapted to meet the requirements 
of every ordinary reader, and there are few occasions of special reference to which it will not bo found 
adequate. The definitions are necessarily brief, but they are almost always clear and pointed...... A word of 
praise is due to the beauty and clearness of the printing.” 


The Dublin IRISH TIMES says:—‘‘ The book has the singular merit of being a dictionary of the 
bighest order in every department and in every arrangement, without being cumbersome ; whilst for ease of 
reference there is no dictionary we know of that equals it.” 


The LEEDS MERCURY says:—* The work may be commended with the fullest confidence as reliable, 
and more than sufficient for all ordinary purposes of reference.” 


The LIVERPOOL MERCURY says :—‘‘ Every page bears the evidence of extensive scholarship and 
laborious research, nothing necessary to the elucidation of present-day language being omitted...... Tu fact, it 
is quite a library in itself......It is a marvel of accuracy.” 


The BIRMINGUAM DAILY GAZETTE says :—‘‘ The work is to all intents and purposes an encyclopedia 
as well as a dictionary.” 


The PHILADELPHIA TIMES says :—‘‘Its merits will be discovered and commended until the book 
takes its place among our standard and best English dictionaries.” 


The BOSTON GAZETTE says :—‘‘ There can be but little doubt that, when completed, the work will be 
one of the most serviceable and most accurate that English lexicography has yet produced for general use.” 


The TORONTO GLOBE says :—“‘ In every respect this is one of the best works of the kind in the language.” 





This day is published. This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition. 
MADAGASCAR: its History and| The BOOK of BALLADS. Edited b 


People. By the Rev. Henry W. LITTLE, some Bon GAULTIER, and Illustrated by Doyle, Leech, 
years Missionary in East Madagascar, Post 8vo, and Crowquill, Fourteenth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 53, 
with a Map, 10s 6d, 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition. 


A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH 
HONDURAS. By Mania Sovtsra, With Iius:- | NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS ; 
trations, post 8vo, 12s 6d, or, the Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East 
, Anglia, By G. CuristoPpHER Davies, Author of 
‘The ‘ Swan’ and her Crew.’’ New Edition, with 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


' a a 
This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition. “Tt is doubtless the handsomest as well as the most 
The BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. By interesting of all descriptions of the Broads, and will 
L. B. Watrorp, Author of ‘Troublesome preserve the memory of a paradise for naturalists and 
Daughters,” Cousins,” “ Mr, Smith: a Part of sportsmen.” —Land and Water. 
his Life,” &. New Edition, complete in 1 vol, “ His book is full of pleasant reading, even for thoze 
crown &yo, 68, to whom nature has denied all love for fishing and 
amateur yachting....... It will be welcomed everywhere 
by all who can relish healthy writing upon healthy 
topics.’’—Spectator. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
NAN: and Other Stories. 


crown 8yo. 


“Tt is one of the most interesting books of its class 
we have ever seen, and will be an invaluable addition 
to the library of the sportsman, whether his fancy 
— ides: inclines to fishing, shooting, or yachting, as it touches 
upon all three. It is written in a most pleasant, 
The GERMANS. By the Rev. Father | chatty style, and will prove both interesting and 
Divon, of the Order of Preaching Friars. Trans- | instructive to all classes of readers.”—Wildfowlers’ 
lated into English by RapHar Lepos pr Brav- | JUustrated Sporting Times, 

FORT, In 1 vol. crown 8vo, (Shortly. 


In 2 vols. 


[In the press, 


GLIMPSES in the TWILIGHT. 
Being Various Notes, Records, and Examples of 
the Supernatural. By the Rev. FREDERICK 
GEORGE Ler, D.C.L. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 

[In the press, 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition, 
Revised. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. How to 


Grow and Show them. By S. Reyno.ips Hotr, — - - 


Canon of Lincoln, Eighth Edition, revised, feap. 

Svo, 3s 6d. HOBBES. By Professor Croom 
RoseErtson, London. Being the New Volume of 

** Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics for English 

Readers.’’ With Portrait, crown 8vo. 

[In the press. 


**We welcome the new edition of Mr. Reynolds 
Hole’s charming ‘Book about Roses.’’”” — London 
Guardian. 


“It is enriched by the results of recent experiments ———- 
_ by - epic. ay an extensive scale, and it is 
not merely an excellent manual for amateur rose. MR. MONTENELT 0 AR 

: Gok ues Lomaene at x0. omance of 
growers, but also something more signage the Civil Service. By W. A. BarLtre HamItton, 


“‘His work may now be considered the most com In 3 vols, post 8vo. (I iatel 
plete guide to this interesting branch of floricultural coat ia 


art.’’—Saturday Review. 





The ROYAL MAIL: its Curiosities 
and Romance. By James WiLtson Hypr, Super- 
intendent in the General Post Office, Edinburgh, 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 

[In the press. 


MISS BROWN: a Novel. By Vernon 
Ler, Author of “ Euphorion,”’ “ Belearo,” &c, 3 
vols, post 8vo. 





(Shortly. 





WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





ee 
Sixpence monthl. 


y- 
UNT une DYS, ,MAGAZI 
Eckpfot YOUNG PEOPLE. Eaited hy H, re 


A NEW VOLUME BEGINS with x 
NUMBER," “OVEMBER 


— o ContTENTs. 

TRANGE OMPANY, . lL ‘ 
Macquoid. ahead Katharine 
Mup Pies. Words and Music by Alfr 
Crusty AnD Crummy. By S. Herbert. 
Letters FROM A LITTLE GARDEN. I—By J 
. Ewing, —— of ‘* Jackanapes.” v4. E. 

ABLES AND Farry TAtEs. By Rey, S. 
NovemsBer. By Acanthnus. J . Goldney. 
— — ~— ? By the Duchess of Leeds 

HE THREE Gossips: a Christma: ‘ 

Arthur P. Chattock. » Caras By 


Hatcwarps, 157 Piccadilly, W. 


JOURNAL of EDUCATION 
e NO. 184, for NOVEMBER, gs 
1. OccasionaL Notes :—The Orisis in Belgiuy. 
Crichton Browne and Mr, Mundella; treme be 
Ruskin on History ; Prof. Tyndall’s “ two factors”. 
the Mistress-ship of Girton; Reform of thé 
Peeresses ; the Guardian on Social Purity ; &, . 
2. MODERN PSYCHOLOGY AND THE SCIENCE oF Pov. 
“ nage By Kary LENTZNER. ‘ 
. THE TRACHING OF History. By Prof. 
‘ ogee Conference). oo 
4, Mr, CHICHESTER'S CONSCIENCE (concl 
x 7 E. Christie. ase ne By 
5. Marks AND ReMARKS:—I. Marks. B 
Lupton. II. Rewanns. By J.G. Grenfel 
6. EpucaTION IN Spain. By ‘* W. W.” 
7. PLEBISCITE ON TWENTY BEsT RECENT Novets, 
8. REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE; SCHOOLS anp Unt- 
VERSITIES, 
9, TRANSLATION PRIZE; DECEMBER Prize For Best 
List oF Frencn NOVELS. 
Price 6d ; per post, 7d. 
Offices: 86 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Just published. Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 
The EVOLUTION of CHRISTIANITY, 


By Cuartes GiLt, Second Edition. With 
Dissertations in Answer to Criticism. 


ed Scott Gatty, 








Crown 8vo, cloth, price 53. 


An AGNOSTIC’S PROGRESS, from 
the Known to the Unknown. 268 pp., crown 8yo, 
cloth, 5s. 

A New Edition, price 6d. 

REASONS for DISSENTING from the 
PHILOSOPHY of M. COMTE. By Hersenr 
SPENCER. (Republished from The Classisication 
of the Sciences, &c., 1864.) 


Also, just published, paper covers, price 1s; or on 

better paper, in cloth, price 23 6d, 

The MAN versus the STATE. By 
HERBERT Spencer. Containing ‘‘The New 
Toryism,” “‘'The Coming S'avery,’’ ‘‘ The Sins of 
Legislators,’”” and “ The Great Political Super- 
stition.”” Reprinted from the Contemporary 
Review, with a Postscript. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, and 
Edinburgh, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 





Ready November lst. Crown 8vo, 340 pp., price 3s 6d. 


TALES OF REVOLUTION AND OF 
PATRIOTISM. 
By JANE COWEN. 


London: WALTER SCOTT, 14 Paternoster Square: 
and Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 1884. _ 


Now ready, crown 8v0, cloth, price 4 
ee ee PRINCIPLES; or, 
Elements of Mental Science. Intuitions— 
Thoughts—Beliefs. By Joun H. Gopwin, Hon. 
Prof. New Coll., Lond. 

“An exceedingly valuable manual, giving more 
matter in a better style than many favoured treatises. 
aioe Alike in contents and style the work is greatly to 
be commended,”’—London Quarterly. 

“ This is a book which will, we think, be welcomed 
alike by students of, and scholars in, mental and moral 
science. It is astonishing how much the author has 
condensed into a single volume, and how well he has 
presented subjects so difficult to handle in a readable 
and popular manner.’’—Literary World. 

James CLARKE and Co., 13 and 14 Fleet Street London. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 21s, cloth. , 
HE LAWS of INSURANCE: Fire, 
Life, Accidert, and Guarantee. Embodying 
Cases in the English, Scotch, Irish, American, and 
Canadian Courts. By James Bicas Porter, of the 
Inner Temple, and South-Eastern Circuit, Barrister 
at-Law. 
SrevENS and Haynes, 13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, 
0: tebe 


W 
TINHE PRINCIPLES ot 
PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION. 
By Cuartes L. Dopason, M.A., Student and late 
Mathematical Lecturer of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Price 1s, post-free. 
London: Harrtson and Sons, 59 Pall Mall. __ 


Notice.—Now ready, price 6d. F J 
MERICAN RAILWAY BOND an 
SHARE HOLDERS; their Dangers and Dis- 
abilities, with R ble Remedies, tested in Eng 
land. Written, upon request, for “‘The Commercia 
and Financial Chronicle” of New York. By JOHN 
MonTEaTH Dovuaas. 
London; EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 
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if °S MAGAZINE, for 
Busia No. DOCOXXIX. Price 2s 61. 
ConTENTS. 

que Riaet Hon. Joun Witson Croxer.—No. I. 
QOuTLYING PROFESSIONS. 
Taz WATERS OF HercuLes.—Part IV. 
Ax Artist's AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
ALEXANDER NESBITT, Ex-ScHOOLMASTER. 
TurEE GLIMPSES OF A New EnGuayp VILLAGE, 
“OUR Wuuum.” By C. 
Facts versus Mrp-LOTHIAN FALLACIES. 

Witu1am BLackWwOOD AND Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


‘ian NINETEENTH CENTURY, 





for NOVEMBER, 1884, 28 6d. 
ConrTENTS. 


ACoRRECTED PICTURE OF THE Higuuanns. By His 
Grace the Duke of Argyll. : 

Tur PEOPLE OF ENGLAND VERSUS THEIR Nava. 
Orriciats. By H.O. Arnold-Forster. 

TaE SISTERS OF THIBET. By Laurence Oliphant. 

WHAT WILL THE PEERS DO? By the Right Hon. 
Lord Brabourne. ; 

Faust: ‘ E1n FRAGMENT.” By Nina Kennard. 

STATE-AIDED EMIGRATION: 178 Necessity. By Lord 
Brabazon. 

KartspaD. By W. Fraser Rae. 

Over-PrESSURE. By Sydney Buxton, M.P. 

Last WoRDS ON AGNOSTICISM AND THE RELIGION OF 
Humanity. By Herbert Spencer. . 

Lorp NortHBrooK’s Mission. By Edward Dicey. 

Nove TO ARTICLE ON ‘‘ VISIBLE APPARITIONS.” 


London: KEGAN PavL, TRENCH, and Co. 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
‘ho CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 
Tar BritisH Navy. By Sir E. J. Reed, M.P. 
Worzpurc AND VIENNA. I. By Emile de Laveleye. 
Gorrue. III. By Professor J. R. Seeley. 
A Democratic CuurcH. By the Rev. 8. A. Barnett. 
GENERAL GORDON AND THE SLAVE TRADE, By H. W.G. 
GREEK CITIES UNDER Roman Rvuie. By E. A. 
Freeman, D.C.L. 
Ramtway RaTES AND BritTisH TraDeE. By James 8. 
Beale. 
Lorp SALISBURY AND REDISTRIBUTION. By H. M. 
Bompas, Q.C. 
Do we NEED A SECONDCHAMBER? By James Bryce, 


ConTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN GERMANY, 
By Dr. H. Geffeken. 
CoNTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
I. Puysics. By Professor Garnett. 
II. Fiction. By Julia Wedgwood. 
III. Generaw LITERATURE. 
IsBISTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


[ue NATIONAL REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER. 2s 6d 
ConTENTs. 

Tur Navy: 1rs Duties anD Capacity. By the Right 
Hon. W. H. Smith, M.P. 

Memoirs OF MADAME DE TourRzEL. By Miss Philli- 
more. 

Tue Rvusso-AFGHAN BounpAky CoMMISSION, By 
Arminius Vambery. 

fome Lessons FROM CARLYLE’S Lire. By Alfred 
Austin. 

Four Years oF Eayprian Finance, By C., F. 
Moberly Bell. 

Past aND PrESENT: LORD MALMESBURY’s MEMOIRS, 
By Henry Mervyn. 

IMPERIAL FEDERATION :— 

No. 1. By Montagu Burrows. 
No. 2. By Sir Samuel Wilson. 

ALEXANDRE DuMAS AND HIS PLaGgiaRIsmMs, By 
Francis Hitchman. 

MrpicaL RELIEF OF THE RuRAL Poor. By C. M. 
Campbell, 

A Review OF FASHIONABLE THOUGHT. By W. E. 
Hodgson. 

CoRRESPONDENCE. 

London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


lee QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 316, is PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
ConrTENTS. 

Tue NaTuRE OF DEMOCRACY, 

ARISTOPHANES. 

FRANCE UNDER RICHELIEU. 

Country Lire. 

JouHN DE WITT. 

CRICKET. 

MASSILLON. 

THE CROKER PAPERS. 

THE House or Lorps AND THE GOVERNNENT. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
NEW THEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE, 
One Shilling Monthly. 
HE MONTHLY INTERPRETER. 
Edited by Rev. J. S. Exeiy, M.A. 
First Part now ready. 
ConTENTS. 
1, Curist’s EXALTATION IN THE EPISTLE TO THE 
HEsrEws. By George Matheson, D.D. 
2, THe EPIsTLE TO PHILEMON, By Very Rev. E. H. 
Plumptre, D.D. 
3. THz First CHAPTER OF THE EPISTLE TO THE 
Romans. By J. Morison, D.D. 
4. THe Kinepdm or Gop. By A. B. Bruce, D.D. 
5. THE GROUNDWORK OF THE APOCALYPSE. By Rev. 
Prebendary E. C. 8. Gib:on, M.A. 
6. THE OMISSIONS FROM THE FourTH GosPEL.—" The 
Temptation of Chiist.””. By R. H. Reynolds, D.D. 
TE LITERARY RECORD. FOREIGN PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE. 
Edinburgh: T. and T., CLark, London: Kraan 
Pav, TRENCH, and Co. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 
A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, MP. 
In 4 vols. demy 8vo, 12s each. 


“tl #2 FF 2 Gi” 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 3 vols. crown 8vo. At every Library. 





[ Vol. I. now ready. 





rT RPL SB Eee FS Ms 


By CECIL POWER. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. At every Library. 


BY MEAD AND STREAM. 
By CHARLES GIBBON, 
Author of “ Robin Gray,” “ The Golden Shaft,” ‘‘ Queen of the Meadow,” &2. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. At every Library. 


THE LOVER’S CREED. 


By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY, Anthor of “The Blossoming of an Aloe,” &c, 
With 12 Illustrations by P. MacNab. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY, and Other Poems. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 7s. 








[Tmmediately. 





(Immediately. 


BEAUTY and the BEAST. By Sarah Tytler, Author of 
“The Bride’s Pass,” “ St. Mungo’s City,” “ Citoyenne Jacquelin,” &. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


FOXGLOVE MANOR. By Robert Buchanan, Author of 


** The Shadow of the Sword,” “* God and the Man,” &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


NEW STORIES by CHARLES READE. Uniform with 
the other Volumes of the Collected Edition of Charles Reade’s Works. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 33 6d each. 

SINGLEHEART and DOUBLEFACE: a Matter-of-Fact Romance. 
With Illustrations by P. MacNab. 

The JILT, and other Tales. With Illustrations by Joseph Nash. 


GOOD STORIES of MEN and other ANIMALS. With Illustrations 
by E. A, Abbey, Percy Macquoid, and Joseph Nash, 








FRESCOES: Dramatic Sketches. By Quida. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra (uniform with the Collected Edition of her Works), 5s. 


STRANGE STORIES. By Grant Allen (J. Arbuthnot 


Witson). With a Frontispiece by!George Du Maurier. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. (Immediately. 











On the FO’K’SLE HEAD: a Collection of Yarns and Sea 


Descriptions. By W. CLark RussELL, Author of ‘‘ The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’ ” * Round the Galley- 
Fire,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, [ Immediately. 





In the HIMALAYAS and on the INDIAN PLAINS. By 
= foe Cummine, Author of “In the Hebrides.’’ With numerous Illustrations, demy 8yvo, cloth 
extra, 8s 6.1, 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE and his WIFE. By Julian 

: __Hawrnoass. With 6 Btecl-plate Portraits. 2 vols. crown Svo, cloth extra, ate. (Immediately. : 

THOMAS BEWICK and his PUPILS. By Austin Dobson. 
With 95 Illustrations, square 8vo, cloth extra, 103 6d. 


LORD TENNYSON: a Biographical Sketch. By Henry 


J. JeEnnnGs. With a Photograph Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 








WINE, WOMEN, and SONG: Medieval Latin Students’ 


Songs. Now first Translated into English Verse, with an Essay by J. ADDINGTON SymMONDs. Small 8yo, 
parchment, 63. 


The UNIVERSE of SUNS, and other Science Gleanings. 


By Ricuarp A. Proctor. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 6d. [Immediately. 


BELGRAVIA. One Shilling Monthly. Illustrated. 


CONTENTS for NOVEMBER:-—The LOVER’S CREED. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey.—A CRUISE on the 
MIN RIVER. By C. F. Gordon Cumming.—MISS CADOGNA. By Julian Hawthorne.—The WHISKEY 
SMUGGLERS of the SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. By Archibald Forbes.—The CASE of Mr. VAN KLUGEN 
By T. W. Speight——THE FIRST NIGHT of “VAUTLRIN.” By J. W. Sherer, C.S.1.—With a 
NATURALIST on the WAR-PATH. By Angelo J, Lewis.—The WEARING of the GREEN. By Basil. 








9 312 
The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, One Shilling Monthly. 
CONTENTS for NOVEMBER :—PHILISTIA. By Cecil Power.—The LOCAL COLOUR of ‘* ROMEO 
and JULIET.” By William Archer.—BYGONE CELEBRITIES and LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. 
By Charles Mackay, LL.D.—KICHARD LOVELACE. By Arthur E. Waite-—IDLE DAYS in PATA- 
GONIA. By W. H. Hudson.—AUTHORS as SUPPRESSORS of their BOOKS. By W. H. Olsing.— 
SCIENCE NOTES. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S.—TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 





SCIENCE GOSSIP. Edited by Dr. J. E. Taylor, F.LS. 
Fourpence Monthly. CONTENTS for NOVEMBER:—SORI of FERN. With a Coloured Plate.—A 
CHAPTER on PHEASANTS.—NERVOUS SYSTEM of the COCKROACH. With 23 Illustrations.— 


BIFURCATION of the GLUE-LEAF. With Illustrations.—GOSSIP on CURRENT TOPICS.—NOTES 
on NEW BOOKS, ZOOLOGY, BOTANY, MICROSCOPY, GEOLOGY, &o. 














London: CHATTO and WINDUS , Piccadilly, W. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW ‘BOOKS. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for 


NOVEMBER. Edited by T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 





Mr. GLADSTONE. 

Some ANCIENT ORGANS OF Pcsric Opinion. By Professor R. C. Jebb. 
Is THIS THE Brnu? By Arthur Arnold, M.P. 

Cartyte’s Lire1n Lonpon. By G. S. Venables, Q.C. 

Tut Future oF Inpustry. By Charles Waring. 

IpEas about Inpra. III. The Mohammedan Question. By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 
A Last Wonrp ON THE SvGar Bounties. By George Baden-Powell. 
Tue IRISH AND THE GOVERNMENT. By T. M. Heals, M.P. 

DIANA OF THE Crossways. Chaps. xv.-xviii. By George Meredith. 
MODERATION AND TOTAL ABSTINENCE. By Sutton Sharpe, 

Joun Witson Croker. By I. E. Kebbel. 

Home AnD FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Lord BLOOMFIELD’S MISSION to the 


COURT of BERNADOTTE. By Gronaiana, Baroness BLoomurrerp, Author 
of ‘ Reminiscences of Court und Diplomatic Life.’ 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 
Portraits. | November 6th. 


The ARMIES of the NATIVE STATES of 


INDIA. Reprinted from the Times by perm’‘ssion. Crown Svo. = [Thisday. 


The FIRST NAPOLEON’S LETTERS and 


DESPATCHES, a Selection from. With Explauatory Note:. By Captain the 
Hon. D. BrneHam. 3 vols. demy 8vo, 42s. 


LOUDON: a Sketch of the Military Life of 


Gideon Ernest, Freiherr von Loudon, sometime Generalissimo of the Austrian 
Forces. By Colonel G. B. MatiEson,C.8.I. Large crown 8yo, with Maps, 
4s. Forming a New Volume of “ Military Biographies.’ 


A POLITICIAN in TROUBLE ABOUT HIS 


SOUL. By Auseron HERBERT. Crown 8Svo, 43. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICY. By Frepertc 


e 
Harrison, Professor BEESLEY, RicHarp CONGREVE, and cthers. New Edi- 
tion, crown 8yo, 23 6d, 


MEMORIALS of MILLBANK. By Major 


ARTHUR GriFFiTHs, A New Edition, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 12s. 


The GREAT REPUBLIC. By Sir Leper. 
Hrwry Grirrin, K.C.S.1. A New Edition, with Alterations and Additions. 
Crown 8vo, 48 6d. 











NEW VOLUMES OF THE SOUTH KENSINGTON ART HANDBOOKS. 


ENGLISH EARTHENWARE: a Handbook 


to the Wares made in England during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries, as illustrated by Specimens in the National Collections. By 
Professor A. H. Cuorcu. With 65 Illustrations, Crown Svo. Published for 
the Committee of Council on Education. [Next week, 


FRENCH POTTERY. By Patri Gasnavtr 


and Epovarp Garnier. With Illustrations and Marks. Crown 8vo, Pub- 
lished for the Committee of Council on Education. (Next week. 


RUSSIAN ART and ART OBJECTS in 


RUSSIA: a Handbook to the Reproductions of Goldsmith’s Work and other 
Art Treasures from that Country in the South Kensington Museum. By 
ALFRFD MASKELL. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Published for 
the Committee of Council on Education. [| Neat week, 


NEW NOVELS. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


PUPPETS: aRomance. By Percy Frrzceranp, 


Author of “‘ Bella Donna,’’ “* Never Forgotten,” &e. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


(This day. 
Ry GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


The ROSERY FOLK. By Georce Manvitie 


Fenn, Author of “ The Parson o’ Dunford,” “ The Vicar's People,’’ &. 2 
vols. crown 8yo. (Tuesday next, 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION. 87 vols. small crown 


&vo, cloth, each 2s, 
SARTOR RESARTUS. PAST and PRESENT. 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3 vols. LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 
LIFE of JOHN STERLING. LIFE of SCHILLER. 


a‘ FREDERICK the GREAT. 10 vols 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS |}? . 
ind SPEECHES. 5 vols. WILHELM MEISTER. 3 vols. 


TRANSLATIONS — f 8 
On HEROES and HERO-WORSHIP. TIEGL canionTEE, foe 
CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS | EARLY KINGS of NORWAY, JOHN 
ESSAYS. 7 vols. KNOX, and GENERAL INDEX. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
The “CHARLES DICKENS” EDITION. 


mane gry with Life by Joun Forster. 23 vols. crown Svo, with Illustra- 
tions, £4 33, 
PICKWICK PAPERS, 4s. , CHRISTMAS STORIES, from House- 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 4:, hold Words, 3s 6d. 

A TALE of TWO CITIES. 3s, 


DOMBEY and SON, 4s. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 4s. SKETCHES by “ BOZ.” 3s 6a, 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 3s 6d. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. 4s, 
BLEAK HOUSE. 4s, AMERICAN NOTES and REPRINTED 
ECE 


LITTLE DORRIT. 43. ES. 33 61. 
OLIVER TWIST. 33 6d. 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, 4:. 
BARNABY RUDGE. 3s 64, UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 33s. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 3s 6d. GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 3s 6d. 


A CHILD'S HISTORY of ENGLAND.} HARD TIMES and PICTURES from 
j ee 


33 6d. | ITALY. 33. 
EDWIN  DROOD, and OTHER} LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. By 
STORIES. 3s 6d. | JOHN Forster. 2 vols., 7s. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





es 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S NEW BOOKs. 





2 vols. 8vo, price 32s. 
MEMOIRS OF AN EX-MINISTER: 
An Autobiography. 
By the Right Hon. the EARL of MALMESBOURY, G.C.B. 





“THE TIMES” (First Notice). 
“Lord Malmesbury knew everyone and went everywhere, and hi 
men, manners, and places are lively, entertaining, and full of tet poeta 
political gossip which gives to contemporary memoirs their chief value and interest.” 





COMPLETION OF MR. FROUDE’S LIFE OF CARLYLE, 
CARLYLE’S LIFE IN LONDON, 
From 1834 to his Death in 1881. 

By JAMES A. FROUDE, M.A. 


2 vola. 8vo, with Portrait Engraved cn Steel, price 32s, 





The SCIENCE of AGRICULTURE. By Frederick Jameg 
Luorp, F.C.8., Lecturer on Agriculture, King’s College, Londcn, late 
Assistant Chemist, Royal Agricultural Society of England. 8vo, 12s, 

*,* This work is mainly a reproduction of lectures delivered at King’s College, 
London, in which an attempt was made to explain, with as little use of technioal 
language as possible, the scicutitic principles which regulate the modern practice 
of agriculture. 


ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS; Greek Text, Illustrated with 


Essays and Notes. By Sir ALEX\NDER (Girant, Bart., M.A., L&.D., Principal 
of the Edinburgh University. Fourth Edition, Revised, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 


MY FRIENDS and I. By Julian Sturgis. With 
Frontispiece, Crown 8vo, price 5s. 
‘* To read this book is, in fact, the refinement of mental idleness. It gives one a 
sense of intellectual luxury ; without effort one appreciates the delicacy of style, its 
gentle cynicism, and its graceful finish.”—Athenewm. 


A SYSTEM of PSYCHOLOGY. By Daniel Greenleaf 


THompson. 2 vols. 8vo, 363. 


MILL’S LOGIC.—People’s Edition. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE and INDUC. 
TIVE : being a Connected View of the Principles of Evidence and the Methods 
of Scientific Investigation. By JonNn STUART MILL. People’s Edition, 1 vol, 

crown 8vo, price 53. 


THUCYDIDES, Book IV. The Greek Text. Edited, with 
Commentary and Notes, by A. T. Barton, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Pembroke College, Oxford; and A. 8S. CuavassE, B.C.L., M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of University College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 








Now ready, prioe 6d. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. November. 
ConTENTS. 


Jacx’s Courtsuip. By W. Clark Ruzsell. Chapters 38-39, 

Honey-Dew. By Grant Allen. 

ARMAND CakREL. By Mrs. Layard. 

ANECDOTE OF A Mouse. By Prof. F. A. Paley. 

ROMANCE OF AN OLD Don. By Julian Sturgis, 

A GaRDEN Party At ROTHERHITHE. By the Author of ** Charles Lowder.” 
Mapam. By Mrs, Oliphant. Chapters 50-53. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


THE NILE EXPEDITION. 





LARGE SCALE 


MAP OF THE NILE, 
FROM DONGOLA TO KHARTUM, 


PREPARED CHIEFLY FROM MAPS ISSUED BY THE INTELLIGENCE BRANCH 
OF THE WAR OFFICE, 


The Nile is coloured throughout; an inset Map shows the area of 
the Map and its connection with Lower Egypt, and a few notes in 
letterpress are added. 

The Map commences at Sakyet-el-Abd, 150 miles North of Dongola, 
and includes Hannek (the 8rd Cataract) Ambukol, Merawi, Abu- 
Ahmed, Berber, Shendy, and Khartum, with all intermediate places 
on the river, together with the Caravan Routes of the Desert. Scale, 
16 miles to one inch; size, 22 x 28 inches; price, 2s Gd folded sheet ; 
post-free, 2s 74; unfolded, packed on roller, post-free, 33 ; mounted, 
in cloth case, 5s; post-free, 5s 3d. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 








With Illustrations and Maps, Third Edition, crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


HE KNIGHTS of MALTA; or, the ORDER of ST. 
JOHN of JERUSALEM. By WuitwortH Porter, Major-General, Royal 
Engineers. 
London: Simpzrty, Marsuatt, and Co., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court. 
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THE LATE MR. 

GOULD’S ORNITHOLOGICAL WORKS 
paving been recently purchased from the Executors, are now the 
entire property of HENRY SOTHERAN and CO. (Booksellers 
by appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales), 36 Piccadilly, 
W., and 136 Strand, London. 


HENRY SOTHERAN and CO. 


beg to call the special attention of the public to the fact that 
very few copies of any of Mr. Gould’s works remain for sale , 
that they cannot be reproduced, and must of necessity greatly 
increase in value. 








25 Parts, each £3 3s, forming 5 we folio. 
BIRDS of GREAT BRITAIN. 367 Coloured 


Plates, with Descriptions. ‘‘ Foremost among the works on Orni- 
thology is the magnificent work on the ‘Birds of Great Britain,’ 
by John Gould, F.R.S.”—F rank BucKLAND. 


—_ 








25 Parts, each £3 3s, forming 5 vols. folio. 


The TROCHILIDZ; or, Humming Birds. 


860 Coloured Plates. 


“Undoubtedly the most universally attractive of all Mr. Gould’s publications 5 
jn every instance the birds are surrounded by representations of plants and 
flowers common to the lucalities frequented by them, and so beantiful, splendid, 
and gorgeous are these, that they would by themselves form a work of rare 
elegance and beauty.””—Times. 








35 Parts, each £3 3s, forming 7 vols. folio. 


BIRDS of ASIA. 530 Coloured Plates. Just 


Completed, under the Superintendence of Mr. Bowpter SHARPE, 
of the Natural History Museum. 


“The later works of Mr. Gould have been distinguished for the exquisite finish 
of the illustrations, but none is so remarkable in this respect as ‘ The Birds of 
Asia,’ "—Nature. 





17 Parts, each £3 38, to be completed in 25 Parts. 


BIRDS of NEW GUINEA, in continuation 


of the “ Birds of Australia,” edited also by Mr. BowDLeR SHARPE. 
The publishers having retained the services of Mr. Gould’s entire 
Staff of Artists and Colourists; also Mr. Hart, who has for so 
many years been entrusted with the execution of the plates, is a 
sufficient guarantee that this work will be in every respect equal 
to the foregoing. 





Second and Enlarged Edition, 1 vol. folio. 


The RAMPHASTIDZ; or, Family of 


Toncans. 51 Coloured Plates, with Descriptions, all the plates 
re-drawn. Elegant morocco, gilt leaves, price £14 14s; or_half- 
bound, £12 12s. 





Second and Enlarged Edition, 1 vol. folio. 


The TROGONIDZ; or, Family of Trogons. 


47 Coloured Plates, with Descriptions. Elegant morocco, gilt 
leaves, price £14 148; or half-bound, £12 12s. 





3 vols. folio, price £42, half-morocco. 


The MAMMALS of AUSTRALIA. 180 Plates, 


with Copious Descriptions, In execution. This work is pre- 
cisely similar to the “ Birds,’”’ and by some may be regarded as 
more interesting, the figures in many cases being from life and of 
Landseerian vigour. Also in elegant morocco, price £48. 





1 vol. imperial octavo. 


SYNOPSIS of the BIRDS of AUSTRALIA. 


72 Coloured Plates, with Descriptions. 
gilt leaves, price £5. 


Half-bound morocco, 


PRICE FOUR HUNDRED POUNDS. 


MAGNIFICENT WEDDING PRESENT. 


A selection of the above, 20 vols. folio, uniformly bound in the 
best style, enclosed in an ELEGANTLY CARVED CABINET; 
with Plate-glass doors. On view. 








H. SOTHERAN and CO., 35 Piccadilly, W., or 136 Strand, W.C., 
Booksellers and Bookbinders, 
BY APPOINTMENT TO H.8.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 363. 


FIFTY YEARS of PUBLIC LIFE of the late Sir H. 
COLE, K.C.B., accounted for in his Deeds, Speeches, and Writings. 

‘These two volumes are full of interest...... Whatever could advance know- 
ledge, refine taste, add to the comforts and beauty of life, alleviate poverty, and 
promote a rational spirit in the government of mankind, had his warmest 
sympathies ; and with him strong feeling was never vented in mere words, but 
supplied the motive power to rapid, well-directed action.”’—Times. 

‘There is plenty of interesting matter in both volumes. They tell us but little 
about Sir Henry Cole’s private life, but they abound in anecdotes and nalve 
illustrations of his character and his dealings with contemporaries of note ; and 
the public achievements which they chronicle, and on which they throw much 
fresh light, were of great and various concern in the history of the past two 
generations.”’—Atheneum. 

Demy 8vo, 9s. 


The ATOMIC THEORY of LUCRETIUS, contrasted with 
Modern Doctrines of Atoms and Evolution. By Jouy Masson, M.A, 

**We have read Mr. Masson’s book with lively interest, which increased page 
by page as we proceeded. It is the result of extensive reading and vigorous 
thought. It is written in an excellent style; it is dignified without being 
eloquent, sober without being dry, at once philosophical and easily understood, 
for Mr. Masson keeps as clear of metaphysical terms as a writer on such a theme 
could do.’’—British Quarterly Review. 

‘*A very able and interesting study of a very interesting subject.””—Scotsman. 


Demy 8vo, 21s, 

FOLK-ETYMOLOGY: a Dictionary of Corrupted Words 
which have been perverted in Form or Meaning by False Derivation or Mis- 
taken Analogy. By the Rev. A. S. Parmer, Author of “ A Word-Hunter’s 
Note-Book.” 

‘Most interesting, instructive, and valuable contribution to the study of 
language.”’—Atheneum, 


‘*As a whole, the work has been admirably performed, and, strange to say, 
though it takes the form of a dictionary, it can be read straight through as it 
stands with interest and pleasure.””—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“ Palmer’s book surpasses all former ones in the breadth and thoroughness 
of his treatment of the subject. It is a most creditable performance, and forms 
an important complement to Skeat’s and Miiller’s etymological dictionaries.’’— 
Professor POGATSCHER. 


Demy 8vo, 163, 

A SUPPLEMENTARY ENGLISH GLOSSARY. Con- 
taining 12,000 Words and Meanings occurring in English Literature not 
found in any other Dictionary. With Illustrative Quotations. By T. Lew1s O. 
Davies, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary Extra, Southampton, Author of “ Bible 
English,” 

‘* Those who are acquainted with the little volume of Davies on ‘ Bible English ’ 


will open his Jarger work with eagerness, and will find their expectations more 
than satisfied.’’—Pal! Mall Gazette. 


“Mr. Davies has done a most useful work in compiling the word-catalogue 
before us......1¢ is a monument of care and industry, and will be of extreme 
use to every future worker in the same field.’’—Academy. 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, 11s, 


SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED: a Catalogue of 


Synonymous Words in the English Language, with their various Shades of 
Meaning, &c. Illustrated by Quotations from Standard Writers. By the 
late Ven. C. J. Smitru, M.A. 

Post 8vo, 5s. 


SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, Collected and Contrasted. By the late Ven. C. J. Smirn, M.A. 


USED in the POSTAL TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. New Edition. With 


Supplement of over 4,600 New Words and Meanings. 1,628 pages, 3,000 
Illustrations, 4to, cloth, 21s. 


The COMPLETE DICTIONARY, containing the above 


matter, with valuable Literary Appendices and Seventy estra pages of Lllus- 
trations, Grouped and Classified. 1,919 pages, 3ls 6d. 


" Oertainly the best practical English dictionary extant.”—Quarterly Review, 
October, 1873. 


Prospectuses, with Specimen Pages, sent post-jree on application. 
Full Catalogues sent post-free to all parts of the World on application. 
3s 6d or 5s per Volume (with exceptions). 

A Complete Set, in 661 Volumes, price £146 its. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in the English Language, on 


HISTORY, | SCIENCE, 
BIOGRAPHY, | PHILOSOPHY, 
TOPOGRAPHY, NATURAL HISTORY, 
ARCH AOLOGY, POETRY, 
THEOLOGY, ART, and 
ANTIQUITIES, FICTION, 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Sane comprising in all Translations 
rom the 
FRENCH, SCANDINAVIAN, 
GERMAN, ANGLO-SAXON, 
ITALIAN, LATIN, and 
SPANISH, GREEK, 
London : 


GEORGE BELL and SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 
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LETTERS of the Rev. J. B. MOZLEY, 


D.D. Edited by his Sister. 8vo, 12s. [Now ready. 


LECTURES and other THEOLOGICAL 
PAPERS. S8vo, 10s 6d. 


Contents :—Evidence—Physical Science and Theology— 
Jewish and Heathen Conceptions of a Future State—On the 
Supposed Obscurity of Holy Scripture—-St. Paul's Teaching an 
Integral Part of Holy Scripture—The Dogmatic Office: its 
Scope and Method—Mysterious Truths—Of Christ Alone 

’ without Sin—Original Sin—Original Sin Asserted by Worldly 
Philosophers and Poets—Perfectibility—Modern Doctrine of 
Perfectibility—The Athanasian Creed—The Holy Eucharist— 
Letter to the Rev. Professor Stanley on the Articles— 
Observations on the Colonial Church Question—Review of Dr. 
Newman's “Grammar of Assent””—Note on Egyptian Doctrine 


of a Future State. 
ESSAYS, HISTORICAL THEO- 
ConTENTs :—Vol. I. Introduction and Memoir of the Author 


“LOGICAL. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 
—Lord Strafford—Archbishop Laud—Carlyle’s Cromwell— 
Luther. Vol. II. Dr. Arnold—Blancho White—Dr. Pusey’s 
Sermon—The Book of Job—Maurice’s Theological Essays— 
Indian Conversion—The Argument of Design—The Principle 
of Causation considered in Opposition to Atheistic Theories— 
In Memoriam—List of the Author’s Articles and Works. 


RULING IDEAS in EARLY AGES, and 
their RELATION to OLD TESTAMENT 
FAITH. Lectures delivered to Graduates of the University 
of Oxford. Third Edition. 8vo, 103 6d. 


EIGHT LECTURES on MIRACLES. Being 


the Bampton Lectures for 1865. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED before’ the 


UNIVERSITY: of OXFORD, and on Various 
Occasions. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SERMONS, PAROCHIAL and OCCA- 


SIONAL. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 73 6d. 
The THEORY of DEVELOPMENT: a 


Criticism of Dr. Newman’s Essay on the Development of 
Christian Doctrine. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A REVIEW of the BAPTISMAL CON- 


TROVERSY. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


BY H. P. LIDDON, D.D., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's. 
Of the FIVE WOUNDS of the HOLY 


CHURCH. By Antonio Rosmint. With an Introduction. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The DIVINITY of OUR LORD and 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. Being the Bampton 


Lectures for 1866. Tenth Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


FIRST SERIES of SERMONS PREACHED 


before the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD, 1859- 
1868. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

ConTENTs :—God and the Soul—The Law of Progress—The 
Honour of Humanity — The Freedom of the Spirit — 
Immortality—Humility and Action—The Conflict of Faith 
with undue Exaltation of Intellect—Lessons of the Holy 
Manger—The Divine Victim—The Risen Life—Our Lord's 
Ascension, the Church’s Gain—Faith in a Holy Ghost—The 


Divine Indwelling a Motive to Holiness. 
SECOND SERIES of SERMONS 


PREACHED before the UNIVERSITY of 
OXFORD, 1868-1882. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
ConTENiS: — Prejudice and Experience—Humility and 
Troth—Import of Faith in a Creator—Worth of Faith in a 
Life to Come—Influences of the Holy Spirit—Growth in the 
Apprehension of Truth—The Life of Faith and the 
Athanasian Creed—Christ’s Service and Public Opinion— 
Christ in the Storm—Sacerdotalism—The Prophecy of the 
Magnificat—The Fall of Jericho—The Courage of Faith—The 
Curse on Meroz—The Gospel and the Poor—Christ and Human 
Law—The Cure of Low Spirits—The Sight of the Invisible. 


SOME ELEMENTS of RELIGION: Lent 


Lectures.. Cheap Edition. Small 8vo, 1s 6d, in paper cover ; 
orincloth,2s6d. (The crown 8vo5s Edition may still be had.) 


and 








GOSPELS for the SUNDAYS. One for each Da in 
the Year. With an Introduction on their Origin, Histo yes 
Modifications made in them by the Reformers and ri 
Revisers of the Prayer-Book, the Honour always paid to then 
in the Church, and the Proportions in which they are dra 
from the Writings of the Four Evangelists. “By Eman 
Meyrick Govtsurn, D.D., D.C.L., Dean of Norwich. 2 vols, 
crown 8yo, 16s. 


The PROFITABLENESS of the OLD 
TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES. A Treatise founded on 
2 Timothy, iii, 16, 17. By W. A. Barttert, M.A,, Vicar of 
Wisborough, Sussex. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


The GOSPEL according to S. MATTHEW 
With Explanatory Notes for the use of Teachers. By Hener 
Hersert Wyatt, M.A., Principal of Brighton Training College, 
With Commendatory Preface by the Archbishops’ Taspector of 
Training Colleges. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


HENRI DOMINIQUE LACORDAIRE. A 
Biographical Sketch. By H. L. Srpney Lear, Author of 
“Christian Biographies,” &c. With Frontispiece. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


AFTER DEATH. An Examination of the 
Testimony of Primitive Times respecting the State of the Faith. 
ful Dead, and their Relationship to the Living. By Hzrpzrr 
Mortimer Lucxocx, D.D., Canon of Ely, Principal of the 
Theological College, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop, 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 


EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY,D.D., late Regins 
Professor of Hebrew and Canon of Christ Churoh, Oxford, 
Crown 8yo, 38 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of H. 


P. LIDDON, D.D., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's, 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 


JOHN KEBLE, M.A., Author of “The Christian Year.” 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 


JOHN MASON NEALE, D.D., late Warden of Sack- 
ville College. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


LETTERS and SERMONS. By the Rev. 


Lewis M. Hoac, M.A., sometime Rector of Cranford, North- 
amptonshire. Svo, 4s. 


The ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON 


PRAYER. Being an Historical, Ritual, and Theolozical 
Commentary on the Devotional System of the Church of England. 
Edited by the Rev. Joun Henry Biunt, D.D. New and Enlarged 
Edition, quarto, 2!s. 


The PRAYER-BOOK INTERLEAVED. 


With Historical Illustrations and Explanatory Notes arranged 
parallel to the Text. By the Rev. W. M. Campton, D.D., Fellow 
and Tutor of Queen’s College, Cambridge; and the Rev. W. J. 
Bramont, M.A., late Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Cambr‘dge. 
With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of WincuéstsR. Tenth 
Edition, small 8vo, 7s Gd. 


LOGIC and LIFE, with Other Sermons. 


By H. 8. Hoxrtann, M.A., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MODERN LAODICEANS, and Other 


Sermons, chiefly preached to Bradfield Boys. By the Rev. 


Herpert Branston Gray, M.A., Warden of Bradfield College. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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